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“You're a splendid old chap,” said his former master, as he 
shook it warmly. ‘I must own I never thought to see you on 
your legs again after that stroke, coming as it did on the top of 
the rheumatics. How are the rheumatics, John?” 

“Very bad, thank ye, sir. There, I can scarce turn i’ my 
bed, and when I do try for to walk my limbs do seem to go all 
twisty-like. I be fair scraggled wi’ it, Squire.” 

“Well, men, what brought you here?” enquired their 
master, turning for the first time to the keepers, and addressing 
them with some surprise. 

‘* Why, a rather unpleasant matter, sir, 1 am sorry to say,” 
returned Sanders respectfully, but a trifle tartly. ‘Tis a bit 
difficult to explain, seein’ as you seem so taken up with 
Mr. Guppy here. I understood, sir, when I accepted your 
sitooation as I was to have a free hand. I didn’t look for no 
interference from anybody but you yourself, sir.” 

“Well, haven’t you got a free hand? I’m sure I don’t 
interfere,” replied the Squire, with a shrug of his shoulders. 

“*Tis Maister Guppy what be al’ays a-meddlin’, sir!” put 
in Jim, with a pull at his forelock. ‘He do come up-along 
mostly every mornin’, a-horderin’ and a-pickin’ holes here, there, 
and everywhere. Mr. Sanders and me do find it ter’ble ill-con- 
wenient.” 

“IT was just going to say, sir,” resumed Sanders, ‘ when 
Neale interrupted me” — here he paused to glare at his 
inferior —as it was what I was never accustomed to— 
outside people comin’ and pokin’ and pryin’ and fault-findin’ 
and interferin’ ‘i 

«Oh, dear, how much more!” exclaimed the Squire, looking 
from one to the other in affected dismay, mingled with a little 
real vexation. ‘‘ Guppy, what’s all this about ?” 

*« Playse ye, sir, 1 couldn’t abear to see you a-treated same 
as ye be treated by them as ye puts your trust in. Everythin’ 
be in a reg’lar caddle all over the place—everythin’ be a-goin’ 
wrong, sir, and when I sees it, I tells ’em of it. I can’t do no 
different—’tis my dooty. You do pay I by the week reg’lar, and 
I bain’t a-goin’ to eat the bread o’ idleness—-’t ‘ud stick i’ my 
in'ards—'e-es, that it would. ‘So soon as I do get upon my 
legs,’ says I, ‘I'll have a look round’; and I did have a look 
round, and what did I find? Every blessed thing a-goin’ wrong 
—so I sarces ’em for ’t. I wasn’t a-goin’ to hold my tongue, and 
see you tricked and abused. I was easy wi’ ’em—a dalled sight 
too easy—I did ought to have reported of ’em before, but to-day 
I couldn’t stand it no longer; when I did speak to ’en they up 
and insulted me, both on’em. ’E-es, they did. They insulted of 
I shameful.” 

“‘T am sorry to hear that ’ the Squire was beginning, 
when Mr. Sanders, losing patience, interrupted him. 

“Begging your pardon, sir, ’tis more nor flesh and blood 
can stand; ‘tis got to be him or me—that’s all I can say. 
Nobody could put up with it. I found things in a very bad 
state when I came, and I’m getting them better gradual, sir, 
and doing my dooty in all respects as well as I can; but if 
Guppy is to be allowed to come prying and spying after me, 
and finding fault with all my arrangements ie 

“ He did call I a trespasser,” broke out John, who had been 
ruminating over his private woes, without taking heed of the 
keeper’s indictment. ‘ He did call I a trespasser; he did say 
I was trespassin’ when I told en I’d a-been walkin’ through the 
Long Wood yonder where I did catch his little rascal of a son 
a-bird’s-nestin’ so bold as you playse. And Jim there, what did 
ought to know better, up and said I was poachin’ last week. 
Me poachin’! Me what brought him back that very day a 
dozen o’ snares what I had picked up 1’ the hedge as he went 
gawkin’ past without taking a bit o’ notice of.” 

**’E-es, but you found a rabbit in one and popped it into 
your pocket!” cried Jim, irefully. ‘‘ Popped it into your pocket 
and walked off wi’ it, let I say what I would.” 

“In course I did,” retorted John, with great dignity, “in 
course I did. ’Tweren’t very likely as I'd leave it wi’ you. As 
I telled ’ee at the time—says I: ‘Squire wouldn’t grudge me a 
rabbit now arter all the hundreds as I’ve a-had while I was 
keeper up yonder.’ ” 

The Squire covered his mouth with his hand, but tell-tale 
wrinkles appeared about his eyes, and the points of his moustache 
curled significantly upwards. After a moment he recovered 
himself sufficiently to desire the keepers to withdraw, announcing 
that he would have a quiet talk with John Guppy, and that no 
doubt the matter could be arranged. 

“So you had hundreds of rabbits while you were in my 
service, John,” he remarked, crossing one leg over the other, 
and looking at the old man with a smile. ‘ Didn't you get very 
tired of them?” 

“‘ Well, sir, my old woman be wonderful with the cookin’, 
and she did do ’em up in a many different ways. ’E-es, we did 
use to have a rabbit for dinner four days out of seven.” 

“Did you indeed,” returned his former master, much 
interested in these revelations. ‘‘Do you suppose, John, the 
other men had hundreds of rabbits every year, too?”’ 

‘Well, sir, it be a matter o’ taste. Some folks doesn’t 
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fancy rabbit; but, of course, they can take so many they 
do want.” 

‘«‘ Of course,” agreed the Squire. 

‘«’E-es; keepers takes rabbits same as gardeners help-~ their 
selves to cabbages. 1 knowed you'd never begrudge nic that 
there little un.” 

‘No, to be sure; but we mustn’t be too hard on Jim. Jim 
was doing what he thought to be hisduty. Now, you know, no 
matter how many rabbits a keeper may take for himseli, he is 
not supposed to allow other people to take any.” 

“Nay, sir, nay; I wouldn’t expect it—not other folks, 
But I’d ‘low it be different wi’ I, what was head over en for 
so many year. He didn’t ought to ha’ gone and insulted 
of I.” 

‘*No, no, of course not; but then, you see, you had vexed 
him. He was too angry to discriminate between poaching and 
—just helping yourself.” 

‘And t’ other chap, ’ee telled I I was trespassin 
John, wrathfully. 

‘Well, my dear John, we must consider the point of view. 
Every man has his own, you know. As a matter of fact, I’m 
afraid, from Sanders’ point of view, you were trespassing.” 

John’s face was a study. 

‘IT never thought to live to hear ye say that, Squire.” 

“T only said from his point of view,” cried the Squire, 
hastily. ‘ He’s, naturally perhaps, a little jealous; you were 
here so many years, you know, and of course, like all young 
men—young men will have foolish notions, John—he thinks his 
way is the best way. We old fogies must just give in for the 
sake of peace and comfort.” 

“Noo ways,” agreed the old man, sorrowfully, ‘ noo folks 
and noo ways.” 

‘* As you heard me say just now,” resumed his master, “/ 
don’t interfere with him, and, upon my life, I think it’s better 
you shouldn’t interfere, John. I fancy it would be wiser if you 
could just keep away for a little bit—then no one could say 
you were trespassing, you know.” 

“T’ll keep away, Squire,” said John. ‘ No fear; I'll keep 
away. Ye’'ll not have to tell I that twice.” 

‘* You and I are free to have our own opinions, of course,” 
urged the Squire, smiling, ‘‘ but we'll keep them to ourselves— 
these young folks you know ‘i 

But John did not smile in return ; his head, always bent, 
drooped almost to his breast, his lips moved, but uttered no 
sound. After a moment or two, he pulled his forelock, scraped 
his leg, and turned to depart. 

‘“‘ You're not going, John?” 

‘“«’E-es, sir, I be goin’, I bain’t wanted here no more. As 
you do say, noo times ——”’ 

“ Now, now, I can’t have you going away offended. Don’t 
you see how it is, John?” 

‘“‘ Nay, sir, I don’t see nothin’ but what you've a-gone and 
thrown over a old servant for a noo un. That be all as I can 
see. You didn’t check en for insultin’ of I, and you did uphold 
him and made little of I. I be goin’, and you'll never be troubled 
wi’ I again. I’m fit for nothin’. I be a-eatin’ of your bread 
and a-takin’ of your money and doin’ nothin’ for ’t. Eatin’ the 
bread o’ idleness! I'd ‘low it ’ull fair choke I.” 

The Squire, vexed and perplexed, in vain sought to soothe 
him, but he waved aside all attempts at consolation, and made 
his way slowly out of the room and out of the house. 

The Squire watched him as he went tottering down the 
avenue. ‘*What’s to be done?” he said to himself. “The 
poor old chap is past his work; it would be cruelty to allow 
him to attempt it. Sanders is an excellent fellow, on the other 
hand—more go-ahead than dear old John, and, it must be 
owned, a better keeper. He would certainly have given notice 
if I had allowed John to continue his visitations here. It is the 
only thing to be done, but I can’t bear to see the poor old fellow 
so cut up.” 

As Guppy passed the keeper’s lodge the dogs ran forward, 
leaping upon him and whining. He patted them absently, and 
then pushed them off. ‘Down, Rover, down! There, Bessie, 
off wi’ you; you should learn a lesson fro’ your betters. Stick 
to the noo folks, and get rid o’ the wold. Poor beasts! they be 
fain to see 1 I'd ‘low. Dogs bain't like Christians. They dont 
seem to know when a man be down. They be faithful, all the 
same; they haven’t a-got no sense, poor things.” 

He was spent and trembling when he arrived at his own 
home, and sank down in his chair by the hearth. 

“There, Missis, put away my gun; I'll not want it no 
more; I be done wi’ it—I be done wi’ everythin’. I could wish 
that there stroke had a-carried I off. 1 bain’t no use i’ this world 
as I can see. It do seem a strange thing as the Lard ’II leave ye 
to live on and on when folks be tired o’ ye, and be a-wishin’ of 
ye under the sod. I wish I were i’ my long home—aye, that 
I do.” ; 

Mrs. Guppy was at first alarmed, then affected, and finally 
burst into tears. 

“I’m sure I never did hear a man go on the same «:s you do 
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do, jan; there, I be all of a tremble. What’s amiss? What’s 
come to ye? What's it all about?” 

‘Gi’ I my pipe,” said John; ‘“there’s things a woman 
couldn’t understand.” 

Not another word could she extract from him till dinner- 
time, when she summoned him to table. 

He gazed at the food sourly. ‘ Allcharity!” he murmured. 
«Charity, woman. I be eatin’ what I haven’t earned. I may 
jist so well go to the Union.” 

A few days later the Squire’s dogcart drew up at the little 
gate, and the Squire himself descended therefrom, carrying a 
couple of rabbits which he extracted from under the seat. 

“Good-day, John; good-day, Mrs. Guppy. Well, John, 
how are you? Checring up a bit, I hope.” 

John shook his head slowly. 

“T’'ve brought you a couple of rabbits,” continued the 
Squire. ‘It never struck me till the other day how you must 
miss them. I'll send you some every week. There are enough, 
Heaven knows.” 

«J don’t want no rabbits,” growled Guppy; “I bain’t 
a-goin’ to eat of ’em.” ; 

“John!” gasped his wife, 
hardly believing her ears. 

* Put ’em back i’ the cart, 
woman,” he continued; “I 
bain’t a-goin’ to eat no rabbits 
what they chaps up yonder 
have a-ketched, dalled if I be!”’ 

“Why, John,” said the 
Squire, sitting down beside him, 
“can’t you get over it? I 
thought you would be all right 
by this time.” 

“| bain’t all right, Squire, 
and I can’t get over it. Nay, 
look at it which way I will, 
I can’t. Here be I, John 
Guppy, a bit scram and a bit 
wambly; but so sound i’ the 
head as ever I was, whatever 
my legs mid be. Here be I, 
anxious for to do my dooty, and 
able for to do my dooty, and 
you won't let Ido it. You do 
give me money what I haven't 
earned; you do want I to sit 
here idle when I’m as ready for 
a day’s work as any o’ they 
new-fangled chaps what you've 
a-set up yonder i’ my place.” 

The Squire sighed and 
looked hopelessly at Mrs. 
Guppy, who stood with her 
hands folded limply at her 
waist, and a most dolorous ex- 
pression on her countenance, 
shaking her head emphatically 
at every pause in her husband’s 
speech. After a few further 
attempts at consolation, the 
Squire rose and went to the door 
followed by his hostess. 

“What is to be done, Mrs. 
Guppy?” he enquired, when 
they were out of earshot. “I 
Positively can’t have him back 
up there—he isn’t fit for it; and 
he has been setting all the other 
men by the ears.” 

“He’s fair breakin’ ’is ’eart,” murmured Mrs. Guppy, 
dolefully. ‘* He thinks he bain’t o’ no use—and he bain’t—and 
i's killin’ ’im. If he could even fancy he was doing summat 
and occipy hisself in any way he’d bea different man. ’Tis the 
thought as nobody wants en what do cut en so.” 

The Squire cogitated, and then a sudden light broke over 
his face. 

“| have it,” he cried. ‘I have thought of a job for-the 
old fellow! We'll put him to rights yet, Mrs. Guppy—see if 
we don’t !” 

He re-entered the cottage, and approached the ingle-nook 
where John still sat, leaning forward, and slowly rubbing the 
knees of his corduroys. 

John,” he said, ‘‘I was almost forgetting a most important 
thing | wanted to say to you. Sanders and Jim have got their 
hands pretty full up there, as you know.” 

“T’d ‘low they have,” agreed Guppy ; “they’re like to have 
em too fuil seein’ as they don’t know how to set about their 
work no how.” 

“Yes, yes. Well, Sanders is very busy all day and Jim has 
awide beat. Neither of them ever find time to go near the 
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river. It’s my private belief, John, that that river is dreadfully 
poached. We've next to no wild duck, you know.” 

‘«« We never did have none, sir,” interrupted Guppy. 

*‘ Just what I say,” agreed his master; ‘‘ we never had the 
chance. You had your hands pretty full when you were head- 
keeper, hadn’t you? ” 

‘“‘] weren’t one what ’ud ever ha’ let’em get empty,” growled 
Guppy. 
** Well, I was thinking, now that you haven’t very much to 
do, you might undertake the control of those meadows down 
there by the river, if you feel up to it, and it’s not asking too 
much of you.” 

“Oh! I could d> it,” returned John, in a mollified tone; 
**T could do it right enough if I was let.” 

“1 should be very much obliged to you,” resumed the 
Squire, ‘‘very much obliged indeed. All that part of the 
property has got shamefully neglected. I imagine the people 
think they’ve got a right of way.” 

‘“* Very like they do,” agreed John, whose countenance was 
gradually clearing; ‘but I can soon show ’em whether they 
have or not.” 

‘Just so. Well, will you 
undertake to look after that part 
of the estate for me? It will be 
a great relief tomy mind. Don’t 
overtire yourself, you know; 
but any day that you are feeling 
pretty fit you might stroll round, 
and just keep a sharp lookout. 

“’K-es, I could do that,” 
said John, after considering for 
a moment; “I could do it all 
right, Squire. I will look into 
the matter.” 

“ That’s right. Thank you 
very much, John. I shall feel 
quite satisfied about it now.” 

He nodded, and went away, 
John looking after him with a 
satisfied expression. 

‘**T never did mind obligin’ 
the Squire,” he remarked to his 
wife, “and I’m glad todoena 
bit of a good turn i’ my ancient 
years. ‘Tis true what he do 
say, that there bit down by the 
river have a-been fearful neg- 
lected. I myself could never 
make time to go down there, 
and ’t ain’t very likely as these 
here chaps ’ull go out of their 
way to look round. I'll put it 
to rights though.” 

“I’m sure it’s very good o’ 
you, John,” said Mrs. Guppy, 
who had listened to the fore- 
going colloquy with a somewhat 
mystified air. ‘*I shouldn’t ha’ 
thought that there was anything 
worth lookin’ arter down there. 
Why, the town boys do bathe 
there reg’lar 1’ the summer.” 

‘They'll not bathe there 
any more,” returned her lord 
resolutely. ‘Tl teach Mr. 
Sat on Sanders a lesson—I’ll larn ’em 
how to see arter a place as it did 
ought to be looked arter! Reach 
me down that gun, woman!” 

He sallied forth that very hour, drawing up his little, bent 
form to as close an approach to straightness as he could 
manage. 

His first care on reaching his destination was to examine 
the gates that gave access to this stretch of meadow-land. He 
pursed his nether lip and shook his head disapprovingly at their 
shaky condition, making a mental resolution to repair them at 
the earliest opportunity, and moreover to see that they were 
provided with padlocks. After diligently hunting in the neigli- 
bouring wood, he discovered a half-defaced board, which had at 
one time borne the legend, ‘‘ Trespassers will be prosecuted,” 
and, with a sigh of satisfaction, placed it in a more prominent 
position. 

His joy was extreme when, late in the afternoon, he 
discovered a honest labouring man in the act of climbing a gate, 
which, owing to the rickety condition of its hinges, could not be 
opened without risk of falling flat upon the ground. 

“« Where be goin’ to?” enquired John, sternly. 

“Why, jist home-along,” returned the other, with a good- 
humoured smile; “ ’tis a bit of a short cut this way.” 

‘‘There’s to be no more short cuts here,” cried John, with a 
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certain almost malignant triumph. ‘ These here meadows 
belongs to Squire. They’m his private property.” 

The man’s jaw dropped. ‘“ That'll be summat noo,” he said 
doubtfully, but still good-humouredly. 

“Tis noo times all round,” replied Guppy, with an odd 
contraction of the face, “‘ but these ’ere reg’lations ull be carried 
out strict. You jist turn about, my bwoy.” 

‘*«] be three parts there now,” protested the other. 

“Then you'll have to step back three parts, that’s all,” 
responded Guppy, unmoved. 

The man scratched his head, stared, and finally recrossed 
the gate, and walked away, grumbling to himself, Guppy looking 
after him with a sense of well-nigh forgotten dignity. He had 
vindicated the majesty of the law. 

All hitherto unconscious trespassers had thenceforth a bad 
time of it under the reign of the new river keeper. Would-be 
bathers, small boys on birds’-nesting intent, tired women with 
market baskets, labourers on their way to and from their daily 
work, were ruthlessly turned back by old Guppy, whose 
magisterial air carried conviction with it. The other keepers, 
laughing perhaps in their sleeves, let him pursue his tactics 
unmolested, and the Squire was careful to congratulate him from 
time to time on the success of his labours. John Guppy’s 
greatest triumph was, perhaps, when he actually did discover a 
wild duck’s nest amid the sedges of the now tranquil river. How 
tenderly he watched over it; how proudly he noted the little 
brood of downy ducklings when they first paddled from one 
group of reeds to another in the wake of their mother; with what 
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delight he imparted his discovery to the Squire, and wit) what 
supreme joy did he invite him to set about the destruc’ ion of 
these precious charges when they were sufficiently  rowy, 
Almost equal rapture was his when, having struggled along the 
avenue with a brace of ducks dangling from each hand, he 
encountered the head-keeper in the shrubbery. 

‘“‘ Those are fine ones,” remarked Sanders, good-naturedly : 
he was a good-hearted fellow in the main, and did not grudge 
the old man his small successes. 

‘T should think they was,” returned Guppy, swelling with 
pride. ‘* They be uncommon fine ’uns, Maister Sanders; they 
be the only wild duck what was ever seen on this here property, 
I be giad to hear,” he added, condescendingly, ‘as you've done 
pretty well wi’ the pheasants, too. Squire was a-tellin’ me 
about the good season ye did have.” 

“Yes,” rejoined the keeper, with a twinkle in his eye; 
‘they didn’t turn out so bad, you see, Mr. Guppy.” 

‘‘T be very glad on ’t, I’m sure,” said John, still con. 
descendingly ; ‘‘ of course it be easy to rear a good few pheasants 
if you do go in for buyin’ eggs; it bain’t so very easy to 
get wild duck to take to a place where they never did come 
afore.” 

“No, to be sure,” agreed Sanders, affably. ‘It was a 
wonderful piece of luck, that was.” 

“It wasn’t luck, Maister Sanders,” said John, impressively, 
‘it was knowledge.” : 

And he walked on, with conscious pride in every line of face 
and figure, leaving his successor chuckling. 
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WITH A WATER LOAD. 


F the author of the ingeni- 
ous disquisition on the 
village pump only had 
treated his somewhat 
homely subject with a 

little poetic licence, he might 
have produced a paper filled 
with charmingly _ picturesque 
descriptive passages. The 
village pump has humble as- 
sociations, but from one point 
of view it is to be regarded as 
the apotheosis of mechanical 
contrivance for drawing water 
by manual labour. How infi- 
nitely does it surpass in con- 
venience and expeditiousness 
the earlier windlass, chain, and 
bucket. The misfortune of 
modern days is that utility and 
beauty do not always go 
together in loving amity. The 
village pump has lost some of 
the picturesque features of 
more primitive modes of water- 
carriage; but in the East, 
where the height of civilisa- 
tion registered by the pump 
has not yet been reached, the 
earlier ways of water-drawing 
are seen in all their frst beauty 
unspoiled. The gourd, the 
cocoanut, and the _ concave 
shell we may regard perhaps as 
the first vessels for water-car- 
riage or water-lifting used by 
man. These would be ready 
to his hand without any 
fashioning. But as the second 
stage in that progress of which 
the pump is the crowning 
achievement, we can find 
nothing more primitive than 
the goat-skin and the vessel of 
burnt earth. It is with these 
two kinds of vessel that the 
water - drawers of the East 
occupied their business in the 
dawn of history as revealed to 
us, whether in the written word 
or the hierogiyphic picture, and 
it is with the same vessels that 
the water-drawers of the East 
occupy their business to-day. 
They are the vessels with 
Copyright which the subjects of these 
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illustrations are 
seen to be drawing 
or carrying water. 
It was when 
engaged in  some- 
thing of this manner 
that Rebekah met 
with Isaac at the 
well, and the woman 
of Samaria with the 
Divine Master of the 
Christian world. 
These suggestions of 
the Eastern water- 
drawing cannot fail 
to have for us some- 
thing of a sacred 
association. 

By accident it 
happens that the skin 
and the vessel of 
porous earth are the 
methods best _ pos- 
sible for the keeping 
of water in a hot 
climate. We may say 
by accident, for the 
conservative instinct 
of the East is so 
strong that it by no 
means follows that 
Eastern folk would not have continued to make use of them 
even had they been the least suited for the purpose. The 
fact that “‘our fathers have used them” outweighs with them 
all such prosaic considerations as those of utility. The skin 
appears, perhaps, the more ancient vessel of the two. It was in 
such vessels for the most part that Homeric heroes, or their 
attendants, carried water. The earthen vessel, in its fine form 
as the amphora, was in use in the most artistic times of Greece 
and Rome, and to this circumstance, as well as to the obvious 
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LITTLE WATER-CARRIERS. Copyright 
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utility of the (orm, 
we may ascrib= its 
graceful lines. The 
amphora, strictly 
named, seems to iave 
been a vessel of «reat 
capacity, holding nor- 
mally as much as six 
gallons, but the name 
was applicable i» all 
vessels of the -ame 
two - handled style 
and slender orm, 
whatever their size. 
Those that we see in 
these pictures surely 
have not this classical 
capacity. Sometimes 
the amphora, both 
of antiquity and of 
modern times, was 
given a rather elon- 
gated base to allow 
of its being driven 
and fixed into the 
earth or on a stand, 
and sometimes we 
see that the vessels 
were covered over 
with leafage to keep 
cool the water within. 
3ut the merit that the porous vase of clay has in common with 
the skin is that the porous nature of both aids in cooling the 
liquid kept within by the evaporation on the outer surface, and 
water that has stood for hours in these vessels has a colder 
temperature than that of the atmosphere about them. There 
cannot fail, in the midst of such charming surroundings, with 
the reflection of the graceful palms and tree ferns in the water 
and the picturesque costumes of these Eastern water-carriers, to 
be much that is beautiful in the business of filling the guerba, 
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FILLING UP THE GUERBA. Copyright 
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as the goat-skin flask is called, from the water of the spring. 
Even here there is use for vessels of the potter’s making in 
the dipper that takes out the water and the bell-mouthed 
funnel by which it is conducted into the flask. The lifting 
the guerba out of the spring after the filling is no easy matter, 
and a well-filled flask that cue may carry may need the 
strength of two to place into position on the carrier’s back. 
But once set in position, and the cords properly adjusted, it is 
evident, from the accompanying picture of the lady going home 
to her tent in the desert with a water-load, that the skin adapts 
itself kindly to the shape of the carrier’s back, and that it has 
certain advantages in this regard over the potter’s vessel. Apart 
from the rest, it has the obvious advantage of being lighter in 
itself. 

The picture that shows the two Kabyle women bringing 
home the amphora suggests at once that the unyielding clay 
does not accommodate itself, like the soft goat-skin, to the figure 
of the carrier. The amphora that the lady is just bearing into 
the house shows the almost sharpened base that is useful, as 
already noted, when it is wished to stand the amphora in the 
sandy ground or in a receptacle made for it, and on both of the 
vessels shown in this picture may be seen the outlines of the 
ornamental designs, generally of Phoenician fashioning, with 
which some of them are most artistically decorated. Of course, 
this form of vase is not adapted for carrying on the head, a 
mode which always is properly admired for the erect figure and 
free walk that it never fails to give those who practise it. 


Soe Oe 


* 


M, Emil Frechon, 
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Our illustrations show another form of vase that is very 
common on the Nile, although comparatively rare in \Igiers, 


which is far better adapted for this style of carrying, —|though 
the style is in itself less graceful. Yet another shape «‘ water. 
holding vessel, though not adapted or intended for its «arriage 


is the earthen pan into which the black but comely lad, is seen 
about to pour some water from one of those more Sancl)) Panza 
shaped vases which we see so often carried on the 
heads along the Nile bank. 

In Eastern countries the water problem is immensely 
important to the individual dweller in house or tent. ‘here js 
no system of water-mains and water-rates, and if water is wanted 
someone must go and fetch it. Generally the work devolves on 
the women of the household, according to prehistoric custom 
which rules everything in the East; but often vou will see a 
host of little water-carriers staggering under loads that seem too 
heavy for their small legs to carry. Of course we find now and 
then all sorts and shapes of water-carrying vessels in the same 
part, but as a common rule it is the goat-skin that is used in the 
south and the potter’s vessels further north. The skin adapts 
itself no less kindly to carriage on a quadruped’s back than ona 
human back. .Often it has to serve as a butter-making churn 
suspended from a tripod and kept gently rocking. The earthen 
vessels it is still common to see with leaves and_ branches 
suspended about them to keep cool the precious fluid within. In 
the goat-skin flasks it is said that the evaporation keeps the 
contents always at a temperature of from 8deg. to todeg. centi- 
grade below the air about them. 

In our own rainy England 
the sight is only too common 
of our cottagers going long dis. 
tances to fetch their water, in 
our homely but useful pails 
and buckets. It is a sight that 
grows increasingly frequent, 
as our seasons seem bent on 
becoming more and more dry. 
In Sussex we are told that the 
rainfall of the present year is 
between two and three inches 
below the average, and even in 
average years there is some 
carrying of the water by the 
cottagers; but we can do 
nothing more picturesque than 
the two pails slung on the 
yoke. It is singular that in 
Egypt we should find at once 
the greatest waterworks, in the 
way of irrigation and of dams 
on the broad Nile, and also 
the most primitive manners of 
water-carrying by the people. 
Out of Africa, it has been said, 
we find always something new; 
but out of Africa, it is no less 
true, we find always something 
of the primeval old. 

It is not very likely that 
we in England ever will return 
to methods as primitive and as 
picturesque as we see them 
here. The village pump is 
our apotheosis, and we cannot 
cede from it. On the other 
hand, a scarcity in the annual 
water supply presses constantly 
more and more hardly on the 
inhabitants of many cottages 
and country villas to which 
no regular water scheme 1s 
attached. The water level in 
the chalk formations has fallen 
seriously, and the problem 
demands solution how we may 
better conserve the rainfall of 
winter to supply us through 
the months of summer drought 
to which use is gradually ac- 
customing us. Everywhere in 
the country we see small 
torrents pouring down all the 
water-courses in the winter 


‘omen’s 


months, pouring uselessly 
away, emptying | hemselves 
into the less or greater rivers 


that soon flow out to mingle 
with the sea. In many I 
stances it requires no skilled 
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iow this water, or an immense quantity of it, might be preserved 
‘ot future use. Generally these torrents are rushing down 


“hannels deeply grooved in the bed of a ravine. It needs only 
0 form a dam across the width of the ravine, and your reservoir 
: made—three-fourths of it made for you by Nature. Of course 
‘ls true that the fourth side, which it falls to man’s lot to supply, 
mer to be well and strongly made, so made as to resist a big 
“ssure of water coming down against it. But, after all, wattle 
and daub is cheap, and when well done is very effective. And, 
‘ven if it were dear, these words of dearness and cheapness are 
“sentially relative. The point is to get the water as cheaply as 
tas be got, and it is very certain that the most expensive 
Phe water storage is less costly than the primitive methods 

ater carriage, by which so many cottages, and even houses 
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THE GUERBA OUT OF THE SPRING. Copyright 


of a better size, have to be supplied in the dry sum:ners which 
seem to have become normal. We still talk of the rainfall having 
fallen a whole year behindhand in the last six or seven years— 
meaning that it is by so much below what we conceive to be the 
average. Is not the truth, rather, that the average has altered, 
and is it not better sense to recognise the alteration and perceive 
that the average rainfall is not sufficient, with our present limited 
means of storage, for our growing needs? After all, there 
remains with us still very much of that fatal conservatism which 
we brought with us from the Eastern cradle of our race. We 
pride ourselves on our occidental progress, but it is a path upon 
which we only move with difficulty and when incited by the spur 
of hard necessity. We are beginning now to feel the spur, as 
a consequent of dry seasons following each other without break. 
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POLO NOTES. 


HESE notes will be 

full of the match on 

Saturday between 
Engiand and 
America. Nor do I 

suppose my readers will care 
much for anything else. For 
the time being, the polo interest 
is at Hurlingham. How 
fortunate the club was on the 
day! The scene was one of 
the most brilliant I have ever 
beheld there, and the stands, 
with the masses of gay colours 
against the rich foliage now 
in its full glory, made a most 
striking spectacle. Behind the 
stands were the rowsof coaches, 
some of which had come from 
Hyde Park in the morning. I 
noticed the Duke of Somerset, 
among others, near the pavilion. 
Hunting men were in great 
force, and I saw three of our 
best-known Masters of Hounds, 








those of the Quorn, the W. A. Rouch. PRETIV PLAY. Copyright 
Atherstone, and the Meath, 

discussing the chances of the game with Mr. T. E. Peat, Major This to me was a disappointment because, I had been told that 
Maclaren, Sir Walter Smythe, Lord Harrington, Mr. F. [. he was the best man of the four. It was true he had not shown 
Mackey, Mr. Kenyon Stow, Mr. Tresham Gilbey, Mr. A. Suart, us histrue form. But an American friend (himself a polo player) 
Mr. Cuthbert assured me that 
Bradley, Major » Se Mr. “Monty” 
Schofield, é yi a Waterbury was 


at his very best 
in a hard match, 
However, the 
captain of the 
team had 
arranged his men 
otherwise, and, 
in view of the 
result, who shall 
say that he was 
wrong? 

It is well 
known that Mr. 
Foxhall Keene 
and Mr. John 
Cowdin play very 
often together, 
and, as we saw, 
they combined 
well. If Mr. 
Keene were to 
go back, so as to 


and Captain 
Neil Haig. 

The ladies 
‘ in the pavilion, 
too, included 
Lady Eleanor 
Harbord, Lady 
Mary Sackville, 
Mrs. Buck- 
master, Mrs 
Tresham Gilbey, 
Mrs. Routledge, 
Mrs. Herbert 
Stroyan, and 
many more whe 
take an interest 
in the game. 
On the © other 
side were, doubt- 
less, all fashion- 
able London, 
anda detachment 








from New York - bring the two 
and Paris. But W. A. Rouch. THE ENGLISH TEAM. Copyright Waterburys 
by this time lI together, that 
had secured a front place on the pavilion, and had eyes and ears would perhaps be the strongest possible combination; but tt 
for nothing but polo news and polo talk. Then a rumour flitted Mr. Foxhall Keene was No. 3, he certainly worked better with 
among the crowd that Mr. M. Waterbury was to stand down. Mr. Cowdin at No. 2 than with Mr. M. Waterbury. So wehad 


the challengers’ team thus: 
Mr. R. L. Agassiz, Mr. J. 
L. Cowdin, Mr. Foxhall 
Keene, and Mr. Waterbury; 
the English team was Mr. 
Cecil Nickalls, Mr. Patteson 
Nickalls, Mr. W. Buckmaster, 
and Mr. C. OD. Miller. 
Umpires: America, Mr. 
Eustis; England, Captain 
Renton; referee, Captain D. 
St. G. Daly. 

This may be a good place 
to note that the umpires di 
their work fairly well. There 
was much excitement, and they 
had once or twice difficult pomts 
to decide. 

30th sides played a vely 
fair game, and, I think, only 
one penalty for a foul was 





exacted during the whole 
match. But, as one of eo 
players said, you could “t 


WW. A. Kouch MR. C. NICKALLS HITS A BACK-HANDER. Copynem have fairer mn than 
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American players in a game of polo. As soon 
as the ball was in play the English team took 
posses sion of it, and carried it down to the 
American goal. They pressed, and hardly, too, 
on th<ir opponents, and we held our breath 
as we walted for the goal that seemed 
jmmin-nt. But we had not reckoned with 
Mr. L. Waterbury; he was too quick for us, 
and his near-side back-hander, a stroke for 
which he is famous in his own country, was 
seldom wanting ata critical moment. ‘The bail 
was often out, still oftener, perhaps, behind the 
American back line. This, however, was an 
advantage to them rather than otherwise, for, 
while they could not keep the ball away from 
their goal while it was still in play, yet Mr. 
Foxhall Keene’s team were very good at 
hitting out, and generally managed to work 
their way halfway down the ground before 
they were stopped. As we noted this fact the 
reason for it also became apparent. It dawned 
on us that their combination was better than 
ours. They passed the ball very well. More 
than once they came galloping along, Mr. 
Waterbury passing to Mr. Foxhall Keené and 
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W. A. Rouch. 


he in his turn to Mr. Cowdin, while Mr. Agassiz bothered 
Mr. Miller. It may, I think, be taken to be due to the American 
No. 1 that the English back did not play by a long way up to 


his usual form. 





W. A. Rouch. 


This excellent combination and the clever 


A MELEE. 


placing and passing of the ball were bound to have their effect in 
theend. So it came to pass that though the Americans seldom 
pressed, indeed were more often than not on the defensive, yet 


when they did have a chance they scored. 
do so more often was due to the fine play of 
the Messrs. Nickalls and Mr. Buckmaster. 
The last-named did his very best. Though we 
applaud his brilliant runs and his splendid long 
shots at goal, nothing is more admirable 
than the hard and unobtrusive work he will 
do when there is an uphill game to play. 
We who write on polo almost inevitably are 
unjust to our players, and do harm to the 
game by dwelling on those brilliant strokes 
which are the exception. 

The perfection of a player like Mr. Buck- 
master is that he avails himself of such chances 
when they open out before him, but does not 
seek to make them. We had four brilliant 
Players on Saturday labouring under the great 
disadvantage of want of practice together, and 
all of them, and particularly Mr. P. Nickalls 
and Mr. Buckmaster, put in a great deal of 
quiet, useful work. The match was a defeat, 
ut it was never a disaster. Indeed, watching 
the play as closely as I did, I found reason 
to hope for the next match. Our team if 
hot changed, which would be unwise now, 
will have learned much. Of course nothing can 
€prive the Americans of the advantage of such 


@No.4as Mr. L. Waterbury. He is altogether 


That they did not 


MR. FOXHALL KEENE. 


Copyrigh* 


adinirable, and a head and shoulders above any other “ back’ 
now playing. Then, too, I am atraid nothing can prevent our men 


irom being a little slower than the visitors. 


The Americans 


have more quick-silver in their blood and more litheness 


Copyright 


of their stables for the Messrs. 


to ride. 


of frame than Englishmen. It was 
bad luck that Mr. Nickalls’ sticks broke, 
bad luck that two goals were disallowed, 
bad luck that so many shots were 
missed; but railing at luck is unbecom- 
ing, and, moreover, it will not disguise 
the fact that on the day, and as they 
played, in quickness and combination 
the Americans were the stronger team. 
Whether it will always be so I 
cannot feel certain; things might be 
different with the ground less dead. 
It is true the Americans like a fast 
ground, that they use cigar-shaped 
heads, such as we had in India, where 
the polo grounds are as hard as a high- 
road. Yet I think the slower game 
was against our ponies, and I cannot 
feel quite sure that the respective forms 
shown by the ponies were true. The 
American ponies, notably Dennis and 
Texiana, were splendid; but still I can 
hardly bring myself to believe that they 
could beat for. speed the pick of our 
ponies, such as Patricia, My Girl, Luna, 
Bluesleeves, Black Bella. Great pains 
had been taken to mount the English 
team, and Mr. Walter Jones, Colonel 
Fenwick (Royal Horse Guards), and 
Lord Waterford had lent the pick 
Nickalls and Mr. Miller 


Evidently our ponies want more schooling, since on 


a soft ground the Americans can beat them because they turn 


sharper and start more quickly. 


It is possible that in a racing 





W. A. Rouch. 


MR. LARRY WATERBURY. 
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game we should do better. The match on Saturday was very sticky 
and slow, with rare intervals of speed. The two managers, 
Major Egerton Green and Mr. St. Quentin, had made admirable 
arrangements, and there was no crushing, though a great 
crowd. The date of the next match is fixed for Saturday, 
June 7th, and the King is said to be most anxious to see 
My own feeling 


what will now be an Homeric struggle. 
is that all three games will 
have to be played. X. 


(orre pondence. 


DOUBLE MEADOW SAXIFRAGE 
BENEATH TREES. 
[To THE EDIToR.] 

S1r,—I wish to ask a question that 
may also interest many other readers of 
your charming paper, and that is, how 
to establish the pretty double meadow 
saxifrage (Saxifraga granulata fl.-pl.) 
beneath trees. I much want to grow it 
beneath some beeches. —T. R., Bude. 

[This is an unusual question, but 
the following note, taken from a recent 
number of the Garden, seems to meet 
your requirements. The correspondent 
writes: ‘*In most cases plants naturalised 
beneath deciduous trees produce their 
flowers while the overhanging branches 
are still leafless, but meadow saxifrage 
waits until the leaves are expanded to 
reach its full beauty. S.xifrage blossoms 
beneath a group of limesat Chaddlewood, 
South Devon, but on the same lawn it 
flowers with equal treedom beneath a 
chestnut and beech. Some fifty years 
or so ago the saxifrages were among the 
occupints of beds that formerly cut up 
the broad expanse of lawn. These 
have long since disappeared and given 
way to turf, but the plants have remained, 
and yearly increase in number, often re- 
p oducing themselves in groups on the 
grass 50yds. and more distant from the 
parent colonies. This habit of the 
meadow saxifrage of throwinz out out- 
pos’s at a distance from its main body is 
curious.” It succeeds wel, relishing a somewhat moist soil. Its other popular 
names besides meadow saxifrage are Fair Maid of France and First of May.—Ep. ] 

TULIPS AND THEIR PLANTING. 
(To rue Epiror oF ‘ Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I have large quantities of gesneriana tulips not yet in flower, though very 
near it; but I want next season to fill three round beds on a lawn in front of 
the house with rather earlier tulips. I only want two colours—viz., red and 
yellow—but the brightest and best of these. Probably some of the oldest 
varieties are best in this way: One bed to be single red, one single yellow, and 
the third double red. I thought of carpeting one with forget-me-not, 
another with Arabis albida, and the third with Anemone robinsoniana. I would 
be glad to receive any sug- 
gestions and hints, and also 
the names of the most suit- 
able tulips for my purpose. 
The tulips would be left in 
the ground, and the -beds 
have lilies and delphiniums 
planted in them.—J. M. 

{You cannot do better 
than plant Ophir d’Or, 
yellow, and the white 
Pottebakker, but nothing is 
so brilliant as T. gesneriana. 
The plants used as a carpet- 
ing for the beds cannot be 
bettered. —ED. ] 





LONDON HOUSING. 
[To THE EpITor.] 
Sir,—Among the really 
useful people in _ this 
country the  Registrar- 
General ought to be given 
a place of honour. How 
often, after the expenditure 
of so much breath in vazue 
generalities and vague 
sentiments, does he come 
along with a few hard inci- 
dental facts that show things 
in their true light? A case 
in point is furnished by his statement about houses in the recently published 
Census reports for the City of London. We are told several times a week that 
the working population is outgrowing its housing capacity. Nothing of the 
kind, says the Registrar-General. Population has increased by 7°3 per cent., 
but the total num: er of tenements by 8°7- per cent. Houses with five rooms 
and upwards numbered 307,037 in 1891 and in 1901 they had grown to 347,516, 
and large tenements have multiplied at about double the rate of small Gross 
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exaggeration appears to have been employed in regard to various ot’ er aspects 
of the housing question. Thus there has been a falling-off of 20 pr cent, jn 
the number of people who live in one-room houses, whereas from s« nie of the 
newspaper articles, working London seemed crammed into these dens t the rate 
of about a score to every room. Excessive overcrowding appea:: to have 
diminished by 26°6 per cent. This is satisfactory as far as it goes, but a real 
grievance remains. Those who have most closely studied the facts will agree 
that rents have become far too high in proportion to wages, and the problem 
of the future is really. to prov Je a work. 
ing man’s house at a rental : iat can be 
comfortably paid by him. While it is 
most desirable to check the creat and 
usually exiggerated talk alout over. 
crowding, it is most essential, at the 
same time, that we should noi take our 
ease in Zion or fall back into an 
indolent content. There is plenty of 
practical hard work yet to be done by 
those interested in the housing question, 
but it wants to be taken up in a 
cool, business-like, methodical manner, 
not with the op de zele from which 
so many of our City agitators suffer, — 
S. BooTHson. 


POISONED PARROTS. 
(To THE EDITor.] 

S1r,—Some months ago, in Jamaica, 
I put three grey parrots into a large 
aviary ; they were in perfect health, 
but in three days they were dead. Of 
course they climbed about incessantly 
on the wire netting of the cage, using 
their beaks freely in so doing. I 
attribute their death to metallic poison- 
ing, and wish to ask if any of your 
readers can inform me what. wires or 
bars are poisonous to beak-climbiny 
birds (if I may be allowed the expres. 
sion) and what are not. What wire, or 
fine bars (not wooden) could I substitute 
in the aviary, which would be quite 
innocuous to parrots, climb they never 
so vigorously >—D. P. : 


ESKIMO DOGS. 

[To THE Eprror.] 
S1r,—I am instructed by Her Roya! 
Highness the Princess Stephanie 
Countess de Lougay to send you the 
enclosed photographs, and to ask you to kindly publish the same in your 
paper if you think them good enough. Her Royal Highness thinks this 
family of Eskimo dogs quite unusually handsome, and in fact very rare. 
The mother and father of the pups were sent to the Princess by Her Royal 
Highness the Crown Princess Victoria of Sweden and Norway.—Ipa Haas, 
Lectrice de Son Altesse Roya'e. 


FOOLHARDINESS. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘Country LiFr.”] 

S1tr,—May I hope that you will use the influence of your paper to support 
the recommendation of the jury that sat at the inquest on Miss Brookes, 
the female parachutist 
who met with a 
fatal accident at Sheffield 
on Tuesday of Waitsun 
week? They ask the Home 
Secretary to prohibit all 
such exlubitions in future, 
and surely they are quite 
right. Descending with a 
parachute is a feat that has 
nothing in its favour 
except its danger. If a 
man bz seen about to dive 
from London Bridge, he is 
promptly taken into cus- 
tody ; but, after all, diving 
is a most useful accomplish- 
ment, and one in which 
daring and boldness have 
time and again helped to 
save life. But coming down 
with a parachute is a per- 
fectly useless performance. 
Imazination can scarcely 
construct a scene of danger 
in which the ability to do 
it could be of any possible 
service. The attraction It 
exercises is simply the 
fascination derived from 4 
knowledge that the man 
or woman is liable at 
any moment to be dashed to the earth and be killed. This is a very brutal 
form of pleasure. I am not in the slightest degree opposed to manly and 
athletic feats, but the very opposite; and I do not object to danger provided 
that it be of a kind which a sailor, a fireman, or others who pursue perilous 
callings might be legitimately called upon to meet, Lut danger fo danger’s sake 
marks a return to savagery, and I trust that the petition of the jurors will lave 
the cesired effect. —RK. GOWER. 
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rT E PACE OF MOTORS. | 








HE recent discussion in the House of Commons on 
the subject of the laws which are supposed to govern 
the speed of motors on the public roads draws attention 
to a matter of urgent interest to the community in 
general. The Act of 1896 prescribed fourteen miles 

an hour as the maximum speed for motor-cars under any circum- 
stances, and the Local Government Board, by virtue of the 
powers granted to it by the Act, issued a regulation further 
limiting the maximum to twelve miles. It is unnecessary to 
enquire whether the regulation was a reasonable one when it 
was drafted. That it constitutes a vexatious restriction on the 
use of the modern motor-car no unprejudiced person can deny. 
Since the Act of 1896 the new system of locomotion has developed 
with extraordinary rapidity, and it is safe to say that the autocar 
of to-day has acquired a power of speed and a degree of con- 
trollability that were undreamt of six years ago. The chief 
advantage it possesses is that of high speed, and rigorously to 
restrict it to a maximum of twelve miles an hour is to rob it 
of its chief utility. It is possible to drive a motor-car on 
unfrequented country roads at a rate far exceeding the legal 
limit without danger or inconvenience to anyone. As a result, 
every owner of one habitually breaks a law which he knows to 
be ridiculous, a law which he also knows to be disregarded by 
every motorist in the land, from the highest to the lowest. 
Reform would be easy either by increasing the maximum 
speed allowed, or by the total abolition of any limit at all— 
leaving the reckless motorist to be dealt with, as be can now be, 
under the general law that forbids driving to the common danger 
of the public—but for one undoubted and unpleasant fact. There 
are motorists, and their number is neither a small nor a decreasing 
one, who habitually drive their cars with absolute disregard for 
the safety and convenience ot others. Their conduct is the cause 
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of the great unpopularity of the motor-car in many country 
districts and the opposition to the removal of the eyxistins 
restrictions on their speed. For the sins of the minority, it seems 
probable that the majority, consisting of prudent and considerate 
motorists, will have to suffer. Mr. Long admits the absurdit 
of the present speed limit, but asserts—perhaps somewhat 
illogically—that, if it be removed, some method of ide: tification 
of cars will have to be adopted. The great majority of owners 
who drive with proper regard for their own and othe*s’ safety, 
not unnaturally object to having their carriages disfi sured by 
numbers or letters which, to be of practical util ty, must 
necessarily be large and unsightly. They assert that the 
reckless driver is absolutely uninfluenced by the present 
speed regulation, and that, therefore, its removal would not 
lead to any increase in reckless driving, whereas it would 
enable the prudent motorist to make reasonable use of his car 
without being subject to the risk of a vexatious and unnecessary 
police prosecution. They say that the general law which forbids 
anyone to drive to the common danger, if rigorously enforced, 
is sufficient to ensure the safety of the public, and that the 
difficulty of enforcing this law would not be increased by the 
abolition of a definite speed maximum which no one observes! 
Logically their position is correct, but the truth of the matter 
lies in the fact that, unless an immediate and great improvement 
is manifested in the conduct of the reckless motorist, some system 
of identification for motors will have to be adopted, whether the 
speed limit be abolished or not. Mr. Long, unwilling to place 
a further burden on the prudent owner, without granting him 
some counterbalancing benefit, is holding out the abolition of one 
restriction, as a bribe to obtain his approval of the imposition of 
another, and, to the public, a more useful one. 

It has been suggested that reckless driving might be checked 
by increasing the fine that may be imposed on conviction, or even 
by the infliction of a term of imprisonment in the case of habitual 
offenders. ‘The proposal, however, is one that is likely to meet 
with considerable opposition on the part of motorists. Although 
in most parts of the country the automobilist is treated by both 
police and magistrates with the fairness and impartiality that are 
meted out to other members of the public, it is unfortunately 
true that in certain districts they seem to have combined in a 
determined effort to drive the motor from the road. There are 
parts of Surrey and Sussex where a driver, however careful and 
considerate, is never safe from an annoying prosecution, and the 
conviction that invariably follows is too often obtained by police 
methods which are both un-English and unfair. The prejudice 
and partiality of a few of our country magistrates form almost as 
ereat a difficulty in the way of a reform of the law as the 
recklessness of the minority of motorists themselves, 

Mr. Chaplin’s suggestion that ail drivers should undergo 
an examination for proficiency seems to us to be hardly neces- 
sary, or, indeed, warranted by the facts. The novice is almost 
invariably a very cautious person indeed, while it is generally 
the motorist of mature experience, who coul pass any test with 
ease, who endangers the public safety by driving through towns 
and villages and past cross roads at a dangerous speed. It would 
be far better if the car itself, when new, were to be the subject 
of an official examination. A motor vehicle with inefficient 
brakes, or steering gear of faulty design, constitutes a far greater 
danger to the other users of the highway than do the slight 
eccentricities that occasionally mark the novice’s early efforts at 
driving. The steering of a car at moderate speed is simplicity 
itself, and can be learnt by anyone in five minutes; while, in the 
majority of vehicles, the depression of a single pedal both 
disconnects the engine and applies a powerful brake. 

Mr. Balfour, who is himself a follower of the new pastime, 
believes that there is little probability of the Government 
dealing with the matter during the present year. | We hope, 
however, that he will reconsider this decision. The question 
is an important one, and of daily increasing urgency. The 
motorist is entitled to relief from an unnecessary restriction, while 
the public should be granted further protection from reckless 
drivers. The present law has been proved to be both imprac- 
ticable and absurd, and the sooner it is amended the better 
it will be for all whom it affects. We believe that an efficient 
system, whereby the identity of an offending car could be 
ascertained, would enable ample protection to be afforded to the 
public under the general law that forbids any vehicle to be dave 
at a speed that is “‘ greater than is reasonable and proper, having 
regard to the traffic on the highway, or so as to endanger Ws 
life or limb of any person.” 


Our Portrait Illustrations. 


: roe : ; ee Nae lee 
UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of \liss pe 
Woodhull, daughter of Mrs. Martin of Norton a K 
which is our country home and garden 0! thls peers 
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Elsewhere will be found a picture of Mrs. Edi rd ee : 
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morning papers since the Boers signed their notable 

surrender. On every column where War used to be 

the heading we appear to see Peace, and everybody 

seems to be congratulating everybody else. Moreover, 
nobody, except that very dismal prophet, Mr. John Morley, finds 
anything wrong in the proceedings. The Boers, to do them 
iustice, fought like men, and have at last taken their beating like 
men. Always gifted with very practical minds, they seem to 
have come to the very sensible conclusion that, as their dreams 
ae exploded, all that remains is to make the very best of the 
new circumstances. To this Lord Kitchener’s tact has largely 
contributed. ‘There was something very fine in his manner of, 
metaphorically speaking, taking the fallen foe by the hand and 
praising him for having made such a good fight. On their part 
the Boer leaders have behaved with great dignity and sense. 
Thus even the Transvaal has resounded with cheers for King 
Edward, and the business of surrender and readjustment is 
proceeding in peace and good order. Which things are of good 
omen for the future of South Africa. A little patience alone is 
needed to convince the most stubborn Boer that it is no ill act 
toexchange such a President as Mr. Kruger was for the sway 
of the King of England. 


| MOST agreeable change has been introduced into the 


On Saturday last the Prince and Princess of Wales were 
animated spectators of a display given in the Albert Hall by 
various classes of boys and girls under the auspices of the Lads’ 
Drill Association. ‘The object of the association, of which the 
Prince is patron, the Eari of Meath president, and Colonel 
Malcolm Fox a leading spirit, is to make a system of physical 
taining, known as the ‘*model course,’’ compulsory in all the 
eementary schools of the country, with a view to check that 
deterioration in the physique of town-bred Englishmen which 
was detected in so marked a manner in the course of the examina- 
tion of Volunteers during the late war. A Commission is already 
sitting in Scotland to examine into the subject, and the question 
“Why should England wait?” naturally presses. The display 
was intensely interesting, and the movement has our warmest 
support. 


A more tactful letter could not have been written than that 
which Sir Francis Knollys at the King’s request addressed to the 
Lord Mayor on the occasion of the meeting at the Mansion 
House to decide on a Coronation gift. Among the many schemes 
suggested it informs us that ‘none appeals more deeply to His 
Majesty than that for augmenting the Hospital Fund which was 
instituted by him when Prince of Wales in 1897.” This is being 
Royal in the very best sense of the word, and it shows that the 
King has inherited from hisillustrious mother her wonderful faculty 
otsaying and doing exactly the right thing at the right moment. 


Mr. Labouchere for once has performed a service to his 
country. In the House of Commons on Monday afternoon he 
isked the Ministers if no secret conditions were attached to the 
‘ems on which the Boers surrendered. We do him no injustice 
when we interpret his object as that of embarrassing Ministers. 
But both sides will be glad that he did not succeed, since the best 
ot the Liberals have been as hearty and sincere as their opponents 
‘0 tejoicing over the end of hostilities. They could not, therefore, 
ual to be pleased with the assurance of Mr. Balfour that nothing 
ithe kind exists as far as the Government are aware. Lord 
Aitchener’s character and antecedents do not at all lend them- 
elves to the suspicion that he would condescend to such tactics. 
‘Sa matter of fact, the suggestion was first made by a foreign 
ural which throughout has been hostile to this country. We 
tust that Mr. Balfour’s answer will be duly noted by continental 
eo . They have already been forced to stultify themselves 
ere to acknowledge that England emerges from the 
Mugsié Stronger and more influential than ever. 
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The report of the Committee on Military Education is 
amazingly depressing. That it should be necessary to make a 
deliberate recommendation that officers should be compelled to 
express themselves plainly in their own language and to know 
something of geography and history is, in itself, overwhelming 
proof of the inadequacy of the present system. Then there are 
some severe things said as to the necessity of promotion not by 
seniority but by selection, and of selection by merit and not by 
favour. The real truth of the matter is that the right mei do 
not enter the Army simply because it is notorious that the 
fetish of seniority closes most of the opportunities of advance 
to them, and because the remainder are likely to be filled for 
personal or social reasons. The resuit is that we are cursed with 
far too many officers of low intellectual capacity who are afraid 
of assuming responsibility. That was the universal complaint 
of Naval officers who took part in the land warfare ; and it was 
natural in them, for they are trained to responsibility early. That 
is the burden of the supremely interesting, if controversial, 
volume of the Times history which is noticed elsewhere. 


Quite suddenly many of the papers, following the lead of a 
special correspondent of the Times, are crying in full chorus, not 
only that the pre-Coronation state of London is inconceivably 
hideous and comfortless, and that all artistic considerations have 
been ruthlessly left behind by the constructors of grand stands 
and by those in authority over them, but also that the specu- 
lators, by opening their mouths too wide at the outset, are 
seriously endangering the brilliancy of the Coronation processions 
themselves. There is much substance in the argument. Many 
families, terrified by the prices for seats and by the absurd 
stringency of the published regulations for traffic, have made up 
their minds to go elsewhere for the Coronation week or fortnight, 
and they are only too likely not to change their plans. The 
result can hardly fail to be one of two evils—either there will be 
a beggarly array of empty benches in a good many places, or 
there will be what is vulgarly called a ‘“‘slump” in the prices of 
seats, which will end in their being partially filled by persons 
who, however worthy théy may be, will not add much in the way 
of lustre to the celebration. This is a thousand pities, but we 
fear that it is too late for it to be avoided entirely. Onthe south 
side of the river the fall in prices has already begun, and it is 
certain to proceed almost with the rapidity of an avalanche. 


Monday's fire in the City—although the destruction of 
property effected by it was not so great as that in many other 
famous fires—was marked by scenes of pitiful horror which have 
not often been equalled. High up, in the top storey of the 
flaming building, were a number of boys and girls, some of 
whom might fairly be reckoned as children, in the employ of the 
General Electric Company. The fire broke out in broad day- 
light, absolutely in the heart of the City of London. Yet the 
first fire-escape which was brought was actually ten feet too short 
to reach the windows at which the children stood shrieking in 
terror, and it appears that it was actually necessary to send over 
to Southwark before an escape of sufficient height could be 
procured. When it came, it was too late, anda large number 
of children—nine at the least—had suffered the most awful death 
conceivable. There will, no doubt, be a searching enquiry into 
the matter, and those who are responsible for the deficiency of 
adequate fire-escapes in the district—which might have been 
expected to be better provided than any other—must be dis- 
covered and punished. But this will not bring the unhappy 
children back again to life. The one consolation of the whole 
business is the heroism of the fireman West, of the Salvage 
Corps, who was lowered by a wire rope over the coping-stone of 
the burning building, and rescued two girls in succession. 


The Duke of Portland and the veteran Sir George 
Wombwell, one of the few survivors of the charge of the Light 
Brigade at Balaclava, write a joint letter to the papers in a good 
cause. They only ask those who drive down to Ranelagh and 
Hurlingham to order their coachmen to loosen the bearing-reins 
of the horses while they wait under the trees for the convenience 
of their masters and mistresses, and they remind them of the 
misery endured by the horses “gagged” up with a bright sun 
right in their eyes for hours together. This is such a very small 
kindness to ask, that masters and mistresses will accede to the 
request readily; but they will be well advised also to pay a 
surprise visit to the horses under the trees to see that their 
orders are obeyed. 

We have got lately a certain proof that in animals resides a 
finer, what might very nearly be called a more supernatural, 
sense than is found in man. It was noticed before the 
eruption in St. Vincent that all the livestock were most uneasy ; 
cattle lowed in the night, dogs howled, and when driven out 
showed every symptom of tear and discomfort. The wild 
animals, even the snakes, disappeared from Mont Pelée, and 
the birds too ceased singing and left it. It was thus very 
evident that all those creatures heard sounds and felt vibrations 
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with senses denied to man. Pheasants have been kept by 
investigators on this subject in order to study their movements 
before an earthquake, these birds being very susceptible to such 
disturbances. It is certain that their screaming then is owing 
to their feeling the preliminary tremors of the earthquake to 
which human beings are insensible. Man, whatever wisdom he 
may painfully accumulate, must, it would seem, remain but a 
child before those delicate and wonderful powers with which 
Nature has endowed the lower creation. 





Sir Walter Gilbey—most practical of horse-breeders, as he 
favours the riding horse, and not the racer only—is anxious that 
the Government shall start proper remount establishments of 
their own. He read a paper at a gathering at Bishop’s 
Stortford, and it is now reprinted. Farmers cannot keep a horse 
till it is five years old, the present Government minimum of age, 
and then sell it for £40. Wherefore, says Sir Walter, let us 
have a number of permanent remount depdts, where three year 
olds can be purchased for the same price as our present five year 
olds, but of better class. The depdts would be riding schools, 
training colleges for officers engaged in purchasing horses, and 
a good market for three year olds would stimulate horse-breeding. 
The depdts would also be in healthy rivalry with each other. 
We agree in all but the view as to the riding school. It would 
never do to teach recruits and young horses at the same time. 
The former would spoil the latter. 


A JUNE REVERIE. 


June will come again to the happy valley, 
When foot of ours will never tread it more ; 

Will stop and gaze in some fresh morning’s waking, 
A joyful Queen to see her throne of yore. 


June will be Queen when our white dust is flying 
Along the sands by that far northern wave; 

The centuries, with rose and leaf and sunshine, 
Will leave no trace upon our valley, save 





A memory may rise up some wistful autumn 

Of ghosts who wandered where the leaves lie dead, 
A faint air whisper to the bending branches 

Of those who lived when June her beauty shed. 


Some day when June is but a name with spirits, 
Lost ones that meet and talk of how life passed, 
There will come back that fateful happy valley 
Where on time’s tide our bitter seed was cast. 
LILias Gow. 


Abandoned! Abandoned! Abandoned! in endless repetition 
appears the word with which the end of nearly all recent cricket 
matches has been described, and it shows that the bad weather has 
not been local, but spread all over the country. In other words, 
the season is becoming most disastrous to agriculture. Rain we 
have now had in abundance, and its effect on the pastures has 
been beneficial, but the hay is now, or ought to be, ripening, 
and should the cold, moist weather continue much longer, the 
crop will be irretrievably spoiled. The corn, too, is so backward 
that nothing except a long spell of sunshine can prevent the 
harvest from being a very bad one indeed. In fact the season 
wears as gloomy an aspect as can well be imagined. Whether 
the eruption at Mont Pelée has had anything to do with 
it is a question difficult to settle, but if the answer be in the 
affirmative there is the less hope of a favourable change. The 
farmer’s only chance is his livestock. The price of meat is 
high, and promises to be higher, while grass, roots, and other 
green feeding-stuffs are not injured by rain. 


There is a story of Alfred Shaw recorded in his book 
recently reviewed in Country Lire, but missed then, which is 
really too good to be passed over; for it is decidedly the best 
instance on record of the ‘‘ stonewaller” hoist by his own petard. 
Of stonewallers, Barlow of Lancashire was facile princeps ; and in 
a match against Notts, whose bowlers were Shaw and Flowers, 
Lancashire had to get 107 runs to win. So Shaw and Flowers 
conspired together. As sometimes, when a good bat and a poor 
one are together at the end of an innings, the good man properly 
“jockeys ” the bowling; so in this case, reversing the process, it 
was arranged that Shaw should “jockey” Barlow, and keep 
him always opposite to him. These tactics succeeded admirably. 
Barlow carried his bat—for five runs! ‘Flowers got seven 
wickets for 35 runs, and I two of the other three, one being run 
out. But my object was attained in keeping Barlow pegging 
away at one end, while Flowers did the execution at the other.” 
How many modern bowlers would show so sportsmanlike and 
unselfish a spirit ? 





A correspondent who is an excellent field naturalist sends 
news of singular good luck in the return of certain rare birds to 
old nesting ground. We do not mention the place for obvious 
reasons, but it is not in the New Forest, and is south of the Trent. 
‘« There were one or two montagus and hen-harriers about, and 
the keepers were certain that they were breeding. I think there 
is no doubt about it, as every year I see young birds as well as 
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the old ones. All last year there was a rough-lege=d buzzarg 
about also.” On the other hand, he writes that the cold, which 
reached its worst on May 2oth, was absolutely fatal to the swift. 
in the same district. He found one clinging like a bat to a wajj 
in the most sheltered spot it could find, and thought 1: was alive. 
Next day he saw it, still clinging with its sharp little claws, py 
quite dead. Another dead one was sent from the © her side of 
England picked up the same day. The crops of both wer 
empty. 





An interesting little point was to be noted in one of the 
accounts of the festivities at Madrid. The people, it is stateq 
respect and love the Army, in spite of its recent reverses. “ Whey 
the colours of any regiment pass people of all classes uncover, or 
make a military salute to the old yellow and red flag, that is not 
less dear to them because Fate has not favoured it.” That 
pretty custom, the observance of which certainly tends to 
stimulate patriotism, is not kept up as it should be in England, 
Keep watch at any time when a regiment is marching through 
the streets of London, and you will find that few indeed are those 
who remember to salute the colours. Quite lately, during the 
passage of a Royal procession, in which many “ colours ”’ passed, 
the writer took note of a Naval officer’s behaviour. He did not 
salute once; but he was not an executive officer. 





Since St. Patrick 


** Gave the frogs and toads a twist 

And banished all the varmint,” 
the Green Isle is wonderfully free of anything in the shape of 
reptiles, but there is a species of toad called the halter jack found 
in some parts. This species is distinguished from the ordinary 
toad of Great Britain by a bright yellow line down the middle of 
the back. It is not universally distributed in England, although 
it is very abundant in some localities, as in the brackish marshes 
on the coast of Solway Firth and in the neighbourhood of 
Gilbert White’s residence at Selborne. In Ireland it is mainly 
found in County Kerry, the proximity to the sea furnishing the 
kind of country it most effects. It is probably indigenous to 
the country. Frogs, on the other hand, now common in Ireland, 
were first introduced during the time of Dean Swift, who, writing 
in the early part of the eighteenth century, speaks of the fire 
insurance plates which formerly were put upon houses, as 
‘spreading faster and further than a colony of frogs,” which 
statement one of his editors illustrates by saying that, at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, a Fellow of the University 
of Dublin propagated the species by means of frog spawn imported 
from England. This was placed in the ditches of the University 
Park—at that time a swampy place where snipe could be shot 
—from whence the frogs spread, within six or seven years, over 
thirty or forty miles of the adjacent country, and finally all over 
the island. Whether by reason of St. Patrick’s curse, or from 
some other cause, the introduction of common English toads, 
although it has been tried several times, has always been a 
failure. 

It is but a few weeks ago that we remarked on the interest 
that always attends on excavations, and very lately the truth of 
this has been proved yet again by the discovery of some subter- 
ranean caves near Croydon, on the estate of the iate Mr. P. 
Crowley. It would appear that these caves, which are as much 
as fourteen feet high and twelve feet wide, are in part, at least, 
man’s handiwork, and it is suggested that, like other similar under- 
ground chambers, they were used as places of refuge by our 
ancestors of the earlier Stone Age. Some flint chippings anda 
very perfect flint hammer-head, with a drilled centre hole, have 
been found in these tunnels, along with some charcoal. 


There have been some very gloomy reports from the inoors, 
seeming to indicate a severe epidemic of the grouse disease. 
However, some further investigation and careful autopsy has 
shown that a great many of the birds that were supposed to have 
succumbed to the disease have been killed by internal cramp, 
caused, almost certainly, by eating frozen heather tops. Itisa 
fertile cause of death to the grouse. Taking the most optimistic 
view, however, it is impossible not to fear that grave loss will 
have been occasioned by the late snowfalls, even as there s 
every reason to suppose that multitudes of the early partridge 
broods and many of the wild pheasants’ nestlings must have 
been killed, the latter by the severe cold, and the former by the 
heavy thunder-showers. On the whole the prospect for the 
autumn’s shooting is anything but bright, and this 1s to be 
regretted the more keenly because everything at the end of last 
season promised so remarkably well. The grouse stock in 
particular was extraordinarily fine. But it always is thus. _ The 
pendulum always swings back to remind us that this 1s 4 
imperfect world. 





It is to be hoped that the scientific expedition which cme 
be sent out to St. Vincent, under the auspices of the Roya 
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society, for the purpose of observing and reporting upon the 
volcanic phenomena in that island and Martinique, will, in the 
case of the latter intention, meet with better results than the 


Vadagascar expedition of some years ago. It will be 
membered that a party of English scientists wished then to 
study the volcanic mountains in the French possessions, but so 
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many obstacles were placed in their way by the authorities, who 
suspected other motives than those of science underlying the 
visit, that a large part of the intended proceedings had to be 
abandoned. As the interest centres mainly around Mont 
Pelée, it would be disappointing in the extreme should these 
suspicions again prevent the researches of our scientists. 





RACING AT 


PSOM 
on a 
woe ft 
day is 
not a 
cheerful place, 
and in the early 
morning we 
missed the little 
cowd of enthu- 
gasts who habi- 
tually turn out to 
watch the Derby 
favourites do 
their morning 
exercise. A 
heavy misty tin 
swept over the 
Downs, the gip- 
ses and show- 
men camped 
upon the ground 
huddled them- 
gives together 
under what 
shelter they could 
ind, and, with a 
sack or such rude 
covering over- 
pad, went drearily about their necessary duties. Rain or no 
ain, horses must do their work, but there was really very little 
tosee, or rather it was most difficult to see it, for the mist was 
sich as to render glasses useless, and it was almost impossible 
Before the Derby the 
weather cleared a bit, but we missed the cheery joviality of a 
ine bright day. In spite of the large collection of Royalties 
accompanying the King, there was a smaller attendance than 
wual, and this was particularly noticeable on the hill, where 
drags were much fewer than usual and luncheon tents well-nigh 
deserted. Noticeable amongst the visitors were Sir Pertab 
Singh and the Maharajahs of Gwalior, Kohlapur, and Jeypore. 

It was a black day for backers, whose faith in the favourite 
never diminished for a moment, and the money was poured on 
to her up to the very start. Not that Ard Patrick and Pekin 
were without backers, but the sums put on them were small in 
omparison with those entrusted to Sceptre. Why did not 
Sceptre win? Who can tell? She looked well enough, as far 
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FRIAR TUCK COMING OUT. 


ARD PATRICK CANTERING. 


EPSOM. 


as one could 

judge, when she 
: : cantered past the 
stand, for of 
course she was 
not on view in 
the paddock. 
Rumours of leg 
trouble had been 
rife a few days 
before, though 
the secret had 
been well kept, 
but there. was 
no outward sign 
of anything 
wrong. Still the 
odds expanded a 
trifle the day 
before the race, 
and the ring was 
always ready to 
lay against the 
mare. 

If she had 
lost the Oaks as 
well, one would 
have been driven 
to think that 
there had been some mistake made in her preparation ; but she 
beat the fillies very easily. I thought in the One Thousand 
that St. Windeline made a better fight of it than any of the 
colts had done in the Two Thousand. 

Ard Patrick beat Sceptre as easily as she had beaten him 
in the Two Thousand ; but he was, no doubt, a perfectly different 
horse at Epsom from what he was at Newmarket. Probably the 
defeat of Sceptre must not be ascribed to any one cause, but to an 
aggregation of small causes. She is a nervous and very highly 
strung mare, and it is not improbable that the policy of walking 
her very slowly to the post on such a day after her canter past 
the crowd may have been a mistake, and not at all a good 
preparation for her severest effort. Secondly, she had to meet 
horses which had not been put to such a severe strain as she had. 

Randall is stated to have said he could not make her gallop, 
and it was obvious to everyone that she was not galloping as she 
can gallop, and as she actually did gallop two days afterwards. 
In this connection it may be well to remember that she ran a 
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peculiar race in the Woodcote Stakes last year, and was hard 
driven all the way, when she looked like winning easily. It was 
said that the use of the whip by Hardy at Lincoln spoiled her 
chance there, but it is possible that she may after all be a bit 
uncertain, and, like many another, only go when she chooses. 
Whether the downhill course had anything to do with the result 
seems in the light of Friday’s running very doubtful. 

With regard to the rest of the field, they must have been 
pretty bad, with the exception of those placed. How so acute 
a coter.e as the patrons of the Grately stable came to make 
such a mistake about Pekin must ever remain a mystery. They 
do not usually make mistakes; they had plenty of trial tack’e, 
and they backed the horse to the fall of the flag—I beg pardon, 
the going up of the gate—and the horse never for a moment 
lookei other than the very second-rate animal his previous 
performances would have led one to believe him to be. Rising 
Glass reproduced his form exactly, and Friar Tuck ran up to 
his trial form, but neither could make a race with Ard Patrick. 
Mr. John Gubbins was there to see his horse win, though still 
suffering severely. He received innumerable congratulations 
from friends, and from many who must have been almost 
strangers to him, so seldom is he seen on a race-course. The 
faith of the Irish in Ard Patrick was unlimited, and the County 
Limerick must be rich after winning both Derby and Grand 
National, for Shannon Lass was bred not far from Knockainy. 

Colonel McCalmont is to be condoled with. To be second 
is bad enough, 
but to be second 
out of three of 
the four principal 
races in one week 
is heartrending ; 
yet such was his 
unique fate with 
Rising Glass in 
the Derby, with 
Glass Jug in the 
Oaks, and with 
Rising  Glass’s 
own sister, Set 
Fair, in the 
Acorn Stakes, all 
sired by his 
favourite 
Isinglass. 

In the Acorn 
Stakes we saw 
certainly the 
smartesttwo year 
old performance 
of the year. The 
Baroness La 
Fléche cost 
Mr. Musker 
5,200 guineas as 
a yearling, but 
has begun her 
public career in 
such brilliant WV. A. Rouch. 
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OF THE DERBY. Copyright 


style that she is sure to have a successful time before her, and 
her owner need not regret his lavish outlay. 

The Woodcote Stakes also helped backers a little, as here 
no mistake was made, and Rock Sand polished off his field 
in easy style, carrying a very large amount of public money, 
The form in this race was not very high, for it must be 
remembered that though Kroonstad was a winner, he had yet 
shown himself only tolb. better than the commonest plating 
form as represented by Aigrette. Mrs. Langtry’s nice filly Smilax 
accounted for the Wallington Plate in the easiest possible style, 
winning as she has done in all her races. The Caterham Piate 
furnished an exciting finish between Gun Club and the Fledgling 
filly, which resulted in a dead heat. In the Great Surrey Foal 
Stakes the public picked out Mixed Powder as a certainty and 
backed him up to 11 to8on. He wonina canter by four lengths, 
but the class behind him was not particularly high. 

There was a considerable number of good handicaps decided 
at Epsom, and they showed some very good racing. Backers 
came to great grief in the Epsom Plate, having betted 11 to 1 
on Fighting Furley. At 8st. 7lb. it looked a good thing, but 
after that disappointing horse Morganatic had led the field for 
six furlongs, Mr. Southall’s Papdale took command and won ina 
canter by four lengths. 

A big field contested the Epsom Town Plate, and a good 
race ended in favour of Russet Brown, who started at 100 to §, 
the public choice having been Corn Flag, who was unplaced. 
Cossack was 
voted a_ good 
thing for the 
Royal Stakes of 
1,000 sovs., and 
he was_ backed 
down to 3 torm 
a field of twenty- 
two. He justified 
his owner's con- 
fidence by 
winning cleverly 
by a neck, after 
a hot contest 
with Master 
Willie, from 
whom he was 
receiving 13lb. 

The Corona- 
tion Cup brought 
out six runners 
of good class, 
including _ last 
year's Derby 
winner, Volo- 
dyovski, Osboch, 
aid Santoi. The 
public made 
Santoi favourite, 
but he failed to 
concede 3)b. to 
Osboch and 


LEADING 1N THE DERBY WINNER. Copyrignt VY olodyovski, the 
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former \\ inning very easily by two lengths, thus proving himself, 
as he has done before, to be a real good horse. This was the 
frst goo race which the Egerton House stable have won for 
some time, and it is to be hoped that their run of bad luck is 
at length over. Santoi did not seem to run at all up to his form. 

Baldoyle confirmed the improvement he has recently shown 
by winning the Durdans Plate from Ypsilanti 
in good style. The Duke of Devonshire’s 
victory Was very popular with the crowd, who 
always like to see a well-known sportsman win. 

There was nothing of any consequence on 
the concluding day, with the exception of the 
Qaks and the Acorn Stakes, which I have 
already mentioned. 

What Mr. Sievier’s future policy will be 
with regard to Sceptre he has not yet confided 
to the public, but the course which would 
recommend itself to most people would be to 
rest on the laurels already won—and they are 
very great—give the mare a complete rest after 
the terrible strain she has undergone, and, if 
she seems quite unaffected, prepare her for 
the Leger. It would be a thousand pities to 
ruin a grand mare by running her off her legs. 

At Kempton on Saturday Santoi avenged 
his defeat at Epsom in the Coronation Com- 
memoration Stakes, when Volodyovski was 
again second. On this occasion Santoi ran 
much better than he had done on the previous 
occasion, and won after a race which was worth 
going some way to see. 

The Two Year Old Plate brought out a 
field of seventeen, and Salute was at once 
made favourite. He gave his backers a rare 
fright all the way, as he began slowly; but he 
came with a run in the last hundred yards, and 
came in first by a neck. An objection was lodged by the 
gwner of Principality, on the ground that the claim for 3lb. 
breeding allowance had not been made at the time of entry. 
On an examination of the entry form it was found that the 
breeding allowance had not been claimed at entry. The 
winner was therefore disqualified, and the race awarded to 
Principality. MENDIP. 


W. A. Rouch. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


A PLAGUE OF Wasps? 
ASPS threaten to be a serious infliction in the coming autumn, 
W for in no recent year have the queen wasps been so abundant 
in early summer. Their multiplication has been due, no doubt, 
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SCEPTRE AND HER OWNER. 


3 me fact ‘hat we have had several remurkably mild autumns_ in 
Stecession, when many plan's in the fields, as well as in our gardens, 
continued to flower until December. And a wasp colony resembles 
i mwering plant more closely than would appear at first sight. So 
ong as warm weather lasts it continues to produce more and more 
fentile individ. Is, each female wasp corresponding to the seed-containing 
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pistil, wh.le the quickly-perishing stamens represent the short-lived males, and 
the smal barren females, or workers, are equivalent to the leaves. Early frost 


cuts down the plant, its leaves die, and all that survives is the ripened seeé 


hidden in crevices of the earth; and in the same way the wasp community 
perishes, and only the fertile females live through the winter, concealed in 
snug hiding-places in the heart of decayed tim!er. 





ARD PATRICK AFTER THE RACE. 
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PARALLEL LIVEs. 

When spring returns the seed begins to germinate in the ground, and very 
soon develops into a small plant with a few leaves only and no flowers as yet ; 
and the queen wasp also finds a place in the ground where she produces a small 
coiony with a few barren workers only, no males and females as yet. As the 
plant grows the expanding life that was in the seed feels itself strong enough to 
produce stamen-and-pistil-bearing flowers ; and in the same way the queen wasp, 
as she sees the nest growing by the ceaseless labour of her hand-maidens, feels 
that the time has come to produce male and female progeny. This regulation 
of the sex of off pring is one of the wonders of the complex life of bees and 
wasps. Yet it is only parallel after all to the power of the plant to produce 
only leaves, or fertile flowers, according to circumstances; and it may be more 
than a curious coincidence that while a plant whose vitality is: injured 
breaks profusely into flower, as gardeners know when they cut the roots of 
fruit trees or cramp azaleas in under-sized pots to make them bloom 
excessively, so the tendency of a weak or decaying stock of bees is to produce 
an increase of sexed individuals over workers. 

How Wasprs MAKE GREY PAPER. 

To return, however, to the abundance of 
queen wasps this year, I am always kept 
informed of their numbers by the rustic table 
at which [ am now writing in the shrubbery. 
This table is left out in all weathers, and the 
wood has that grey weather-beaten surface that 
one always sees upon exposed timber. No 
matter what bright browns or buffs newly-felled 
logs may show, they all come before long to this 
same shade of cold, pale grey. I had often 
wondered by what process wasps converted 
brown and yeliow wood into the ashy grey paper 
of which their nests are made, but as all the 
wasps in the garden seem to come to my table 
for wood, I wonder no longer, because 1 see 
that each one very slowly and very carefully 
scrapes off only the merest film of the grey, 
weather-beaten surface. A‘ter a wasp has worked 
for quite a considerable time on less than half 
an inch of the table and flies away with its 
building material, the place is scarcely dis- 
tinguishable except by a slight shade of brown 
which shows that part of the grey outer film 
has been removed. 

WATERPROOF NESTs. 

Tnus the mystery of the manufacture of 
the grey paper is removed, since the only 
part of the wood which the wasp uses is grey 
already. And we can see the reason for this 
selection. The wasps’ nest is hung up by a 
slender pillar as a fru.t hangs from its stalk, 
inside a hole in the ground which is often 
soaked with rain. So the two essential 
requisites of the material used in bu.lding are 
that it should be light and waterproof. Now 
everything that can perish or te injured 
by wet has long since disappea:ed from this grey outer film upon the weather- 
beaten wood. It is the mere skeleton of wood, very light, very pliabl:—you 
can rub it off with your finger—and contains no vegetable matter that can decay 
or turn mouldy. Surrounded with several separate walls of the imperishable 
though flimsy paper made from it, the wasps’ nest remains throughout the 
summer and autumn as dry and clean as on the day when each fragment of its 
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tissue was manufactured. But how did the wasps learn to use wood for their 
nests in the ground ? 
ANCESTRAL HABIT. 


The original ancestor of our wasps and hornets probably built in holes in 
decayed trees, as the hornet usually does still, and naturally learned to select 
the best material for its purpose from its immediate surroundings, Then when 
the family broke up into separate species, the larger hornets may have retained 
the ancestral homes, driving away the wasps to make homes for themselves 
elsewhere. I have seen a queen hornet and a queen wasp fighting desperately 
on the ground, rolling over and over each other until the smaller insect was 
literally bitten to pieces, and in all probability the quarrel arose over a building 
site. However this may be, it would be natural that the scattered families of 
wasps, whether they built pendent nests in bushes, like grey-paper fruits, or hid 
them in the ground, as the common wasp does, should all continue to use the 
same material which they found so useful when they built in hollow trees. Tnus 
by the number of wasps which interrupt me as I write in early summer, I can 
guess how many wasps’ nests will be pouring out their hundreds later on ; and 
this year there should be more wasps—and, fer contra, fewer flies—than we 
have seen for a long time. 

THE DEATH WATCH. 

Another insect with a fondness for very old wood, which interrupts me 
sometimes at this season indoors even more than the queen wasps do out of 
doors, is the death watch. This noisy little beetle haunts the old woodwork of 
country houses, being most abundant in just such old-fashioned places as seem 
the natural home of ghost stories and uncanny superstitions. So it is not 
surprising that the persistent ‘* tick-tick-tick-tick, tick-tick-tick-tick ”—eight 
ticks in sets of four—which you can seldom exactly locate in the wainscoting, 
should have been taken as an omen, though the lack of observation which is 
characteristic of most superstitions connected with natural history is betrayed in 
the belief that the sound prognosticated a death in the house. There are aged 
country-folk who have lived in the same house with these insects for a quarter 
of a century, and are still as nervous when they hear ‘‘the death watch” as they 
used to be in childhood, simply because they have never noticed that the sound 
is heard every year, as regularly as the swallows are seen, in April or early May. 


TAPPING ON THE WALL. 


It is no doubt a sexual signal on the part of the beetle, which might other- 
wise have difficulty in finding its mate in the mazy tunnelling of worm-eaten 
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wood. The faculty acquired by another beetle not very distantly relited to the 
death watch—namely, the glow-worm, whose wingless mate is provi‘ed with ; 
lamp to guide her lover to the spot—would be of little use to a creature dwelling 
inside, say, the leg of an old bedstead; whereas the device of si nalling res 
tapping on the wall, as human neighbours often do, is at once simple and 
effective. Another relative of the death watch—namely, the skipjaci: beetle, the 
parent of the detestable wire worm—has the power of making an avcible sound 
without knocking his head against the wall. From this it gets t:e common 
name of ‘‘click-beetle,” though the noise has probably no significcnce, being 
merely the mechanical result of the violent jerk backwards of the forepart of jtg 
body, whereby it flings itself up into the air when it has fallen upon its back 
as it almost always does when it has closed its legs and dropped to the ground 
to escape the unwelcome attentions of an enemy. But for this trick, tie skipjack, 
with its long flat back and very short legs, would be even more helpless than a 
sheep whom accident has placed upside down. 
INSECTS AND LIGHT. 

The skipjack beetle, like the cockchafer and most of the pests to agriculture, 
is on the wing in early summer, and is often attracted to light, together with 
the hosts of moths whose caterpillars also do damage to crops and gardens jn 
their several degrees. The daddy-long-legs, too, the parent of the pestilent 
‘* Jeather-jacket,” which destroys our pastures, succumbs to the fatai fascination 
of an exposed light ; and there may be a future before the electric light as a 
destroyer of agricultural plagues. It has been experimentally used to promote the 
growth of plants by night ; but its greater utility to agriculture may be found in the 
destruction of ‘‘ noxious insects.” Light is not effective in attracting insects every 
night; indeed, there may not be more than a dozen of what an entomologist 
calls ‘‘good” nights in a year. Such nights are usually dark, still, and warm, 
and moonlight nights are quite useless ; but the most reliable indication of 
‘‘good ” night is the appearance, in the middle of the evening, of a number 
of tiny little flies round the light. Then you may be almost sure that as midnight 
approaches moths, beetles, bugs, and flies will come by regiments and myriads, 
On such a night an electric or acetylene light placed above a vessel of water 
medicated with paraffin—these are only crude suggestions of the apparatus to be 
employed—in a position commanding a wide extent of crops would result in the 
water below being converted into a thick soup of dead insects. Whether the 
advantage of this result would be commensurate with the cost of the lamp and 
the trouble of placing it in position on favourable nights, as well as, perhaps, 
the risk of it being stolen before morning, is another matter. E. KR, 


ENGIAOH VILLAGE TTPis. 


INCE publishing our article on ‘‘Scottish Village Types” 
(Country Lire, October 5th,1901)we havereceiveda great 
many curious photographs, not only from Great Britain 
and Ireland, but from more distant parts of the world, of 


interesting rustic 
characters. At some future time 
they may be dealt with, but for 
the moment our attention is 
directed to those who may be 
seen at home. Generally speak- 
ing, the result of progress is to 
eliminate the abnormal. Even 
unskilled labour is always trying 
to combine, and the effect of 
combination is to marshal men 
in battalions, of which each unit 
tends to resemble all the others. 
The ideal seems to be that all of 
the same calling should begin 
and end work at the same hour, 
and aim at uniformity both in 
quality and quantity. In this 
way the transformation of men 
into items proceeds apace at the 
centres of industry. Success has 
not yet attended similar efforts 
in the country, chiefly because 
the custom of payment in kind, 
though falling into decay, has 
left behind it a confusion of 
engagements. It arose from the 
feudal lord’s responsibility, for 
when he possessed serfs he was 
bound to feed them. During 
the manorial system neither rent 
nor wages was paid in cash. 
The villein gave every week so 
many days’ labour to the manor, 
and in return had his share of 
outfield and infield and_ his 
rights of common on the waste. 
When the latter were withdrawn 
by the Enclosure Acts, he was 
not compensated in cash, but 
by the establishment of allot- 
ments. But no unitorm plan 
was followed, and every district 
allowed a_ use-and-wont of 
its own to grow up, so that to 
this day you may find in one 





AN OLD DEVONSHIRE LABOURER. 


place 60 per cent. of the wages paid in kind, and in another 
go per cent. in cash. We recall these facts to show that 
fundamental reasons prevented farm labourers from uniting, 
And, again, diversities of soil and other circumstances intro- 
duce a still greater variety. The 
acre originally was what a man 
could plough in a day, but you 
have only to contrast the serf of 
Saxon times and his “avers” 
with the mechanic who guides a 
steam plough to see how far it 
has strayed from being a unit of 
work. Yet the ploughman must 
be regarded as the regular soldier 
of agriculture. Nothing can be 
imagined more typical of hus- 
bandry than Gray’s line, “ How 
jocund did he drive his team 
afield.” Perhaps next to him is 
the shepherd. Many would place 
the latter first, because the Bible, 
originating in a pastoral country, 
has more references to the shep- 
herd than to any other agricul- 
tural figure; and as they are 
almost uniformly beautiful, they 
have imprinted themselves on 
the popular imagination. But 
in England he cuts a less 
picturesque figure than in the 
pastoral East. Walter de 
Henley says the shepherd ought 
always to give pledges for his 
faithful service, ‘‘ Seit il meymes 
compaignon al meuner’ 
(‘although he be companion to 
the miller’), and somewhat 
gruffly directs that he shall 
‘sleep in the fold, he and his 
dog.” In a comparatively late 
Scottish ballad we are told, 
“Bonnie Mary to the ewe 
bucht had gane to milk her 
daddie’s yowes,” and in the 
oldest works on agriculture 
careful directions are given 
about milking ewes. Late ™ 
the fourteenth century, how- 
ever, there was what we should 
now call a boom in the wool 
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trade, and 
flocks were 


kept chi ‘fly 
for their peits. 
To - day the 


fleece has be- 
come of less 
account in 
England, and 
the great ob- 
ject of keep- 
ing sheep 1S 
mutton. But 
in all these 
changes the 
shepherd has 
remained a 
picturesque 
figure. At any 
rate, he 1S 
always a cen- 
tral figure in 
the imagina- 
tive writer's 
Arcadia, from 
Moschus and 
Theocritus 
to Thomas 
Hardy. He 


hasoftentobe Ff. 


upo’ nights, as 


Shakespeare says, 
necessary for him 


NINETY-ONE, 


MW. Sutcliffe. 


and often in the fields 
to be a close observer 
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COVERING THE SEEDS. 


dawn. It is 
of Nature and 


Weather signs, and his office is, speaking generally, one of 
kindness. Therefore, it happens that among shepherds you 
may oftener than among any other class of rural workers find 
examples of simple, unlettered wisdom and sagacity. Shake- 
Speare, whose father was in the wool trade, and who was brought 
upamong kec pers of sheep, was not very kind to the class when 
he allowed a Court fool to show off so cleverly before the simple 


shepherd of Arden. 


There are, however, many varieties 


: the simple keepers of sheep. Success in the management 
pedigre: flock depends almost wholly on the shepherd, 
» 48 a rulc, however uniform the heads of the sheep may 
appear to other eyes, each is known individually to him. 
a Sheep has an expression of its own, and the man whose 
€ is devoted to tending them knows it as well as he does 
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that of a 
human friend. 
On hill graz- 
ing and on 
mountainous 
land the flock 
demands a 
different sort 
of care. There 
the shepherd 
is largely 
dependent on 
his dog, with 
which he 
establishes a 
bond of 
sympathy. 
Usually he is 
aman of lean, 
sinewy habit, 
who goes to 
bed quite early 
in the even- 
ing and is up 
at daybreak. 
He, toe, 
requires to be 
very _ obser- 
vant, for 
Copyright sheep, being 

open toattack, 
both by disease and parasites, require of their guardian that he 
should also be their medical attendant. Even when there is no 
shearing or washing to be done, it is often necessary to fold and 
examine the flock. Hence the suggestion of medicine, tar, and 
sheep-dip aroused by the very appearance of the shepherd. 
Akin to him is the cattle-man. A skilled observer at a fair can 
generally distinguish a ploughman, a shepherd, or a cattle-man 
ata glance. The first is generally bent forward, though, indeed, 
it is rare to meet with a perfectly upright rustic, and he walks 
with a long, trailing step, due to the fact that he not only 
wears heavy boots, but that during many months of the year 
they are further weighted with mud or clay. Following 
the plough, too, imparts a peculiar bend to the shoulders 
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i 
i i unmistakableafter attention has 
y once been directed to it. The 
H shepherd has an easier gait, and 
is he uses his eyes more freely. 
‘ Usually the cattle-man is of a 
E stiffer figure — his shoulders 
if have been accustomed to bear 
if weights of corn and hay, and 
+ he, ceteris paribus, is usually 
iT of heavier upper build and 
if lighter legs than either the 
ip ploughman or the shepherd. 


j In addition to these there 
; are in the village a number of 
irregular workers, very typical 

j of country life in England. 
q There used to be far more, but 
f of late years the high wages 
t offered in town have drawn 
| away many rural hangers-on. 
Among the sons of a poor man, 
| as frequently as happens in a 
higher social grade, there is a 
1. ne’er-do-well, unfitted by tem- 
perament for the more regular 
forms of work, and in the old 
days he had a greater choice 


i than now. The writer once 
heard a very, very old rustic 
{ give his views as to the best F. M. Sutcliffe. “A 


means of helping such a 
backslider. ‘“ Let’s have a raffle for ’un,” he said, “and start 
‘un wi’ a pack.” But the vocation of the village pedlar has gone, 
and Autolycus has been replaced by the commercial traveller. 
He was not always the merry wight of the old ballads, but is more 
accurately represented in the tailpieces of Bewick, where he is 
generally shown as a lanky individual in much terror of the 
house dog. 

Weaving of baskets and straw hives for bees used to 
be another refuge of the tippling prodigal, who could follow 
this avocation in his sober intervals, but he would be hard put 


a 
to it to make a livelihood in this way now. Hedging and 


ditching was in comparison a very much more respectable 
employment. He who follows it usually lives very much alone, 
taking his frugal meal of bread and cheese and cold tea under 








“ WHEN THE WHEELS OF TIME MOVE SLOWLY, 
AND WEAKY AGE MUST REST.” 
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the best shelter he can find from the biting wind. Occasionally 
he used to be, in spirit at least, an artist, and take great pride in 
having boundaries neat and clean, but it is characteristic of our 
time that in this respect there is less rivalry now among rustics. 
A farmer of the old school knew well how to prize the labourer 
who most neatly covered a corn-rick, whose lea furrow was as 
straight as if done on paper with a rule and pencil, and whose 
hedge was so thick that a hare could not pass through it, yet so 
level and close on top that a fox pursued by hounds has been 
known to run along it. Whether the fault be in education or in 
something else, the rustic of to-day seldom takes much pride in 
these simple points of excellence, and his keenest interest is 
no longer in agriculture. 

Women types have changed more than men in our villages. 
The female thrall of feudal times is but a shadow, and is scarcely 
noticed in the early books, except so far as cleanliness is rigidly 
enjoined on the dairymaids. If the pages of Henry Fielding may 
be accepted as good evidence, and no one knew country lite 
better, the rustic of his age had pronounced views about the 
subjection of women. It will be remembered that when a 
tempest arose in the house of Seagrim over Molly’s peccadilloes, 
Black George had recourse to a small switch with which he “ soon 
produced a total calm.” Up to within very recent times this 
continued to be an engine of rural discipline. The majority 
found employment in the houses of the great, and anyone wishing 
a picture of them may with advantage turn to Dean Swift's coarse 
and caustic ‘‘ Directions to Servants.” At all times they most 
likely shared in agricultural work, though Piers Plowman does 
not enumerate them as figures in his ‘fair field full of folk” seen 
on a May morning. Late in the eighteenth century and well on 
into the nineteenth century they were taken about in gangs during 
weeding-time, hayzel, and harvest, and these were a public scandal, 
and must have been still more so but for the fact that the over- 
crowding in cottages led to such a low standard of rusti 
morality. 

Since that time dress and outward appearance have 
greatly changed. The farmer used to be proud otf his smock, and 
it was often adorned with much beautiful work, and was worth 
from twenty to thirty pounds, but now the garment is almost 
wholly discarded. No farmer wears it, and even the farm 
labourer objects to it in its cheaper form, though here and 
there in out-of-the-way hamlets of the Berkshire and Wiltshire 
Downs, or equally remote districts, the rustic may occasional) 
be seen clad according to the old fashion. ‘This is but seldom, 
however, as the cheap tailor has long been familiar in Arcadia, 
and the rural swain goes in the same attire as the city 
beau. P 
It is in old age that the labourer becomes most picturesque, 
and it is by something more than a coincidence that our photo- 
graphs seem, with two exceptions, to have been taken in “the 
land’s last limit.” The pretty maiden a-milking ler cow 1s ol a 
type prevalent in England since what time the woman with te 
cow whose effigy stands above the entrance to Durham 
Cathedral showed the procession of holy me who_carmes 
St. Cuthbert’s relics where to rest them and rear a fine. But how 
weary and old does the man look who is resting o1 the rail by the 
wayside! Nine years more and he will have completed ” 
century. Nor have the years slid by without leav’..g their writing 
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sadness oi physical and mental decay, a sadness of labour ended, 
‘avs and sorrows lived through, and in sight the end of all things. 
What he niay once have been is strikingly suggested by the man 
in vigorous middle life driving a three-horse team in a harrow. 
But how sad again 1s that aged labourer resting vy the wayside. 
On him, too, the curse of labour has rested and left its mark 
upon his face. Yet how often the indomitable spirit of man rises 
above even the griefs and labour of age. There isan example in 
the placid and yet somewhat stern-looking hedger, who might 
almost stand for the personification of the dignity of Jabour— 
a fine figure, and, thank God, no unfamiliar one. The dear old 
woman at her bobbin has passed fourscore, and is typical of old 
age in its gentle and motherly aspect, while the Devonshire 
jabourer represents work’s jolliest side. 


DE MODSELLE. 


HE larva emerged from the egg in the shallow basin of 
a fountain in a small rockery. It breathed through 
its tail, and by turns 
opening and shutting 
five valves in its 
body, it moved with quick 
jerks through the water in 
search of food. It was 
able to lift that part of its 
face called ‘‘the mask,’ and 
to project it forward to seize 
its victim. It had to be 
content with worms and water 
insects, as there were no 
small fish. Its appetite was 
enormous; it frequently 
changed its skin as it grew 
fom larva to nymph. After 
two years of sub-aquatic life, 
the full-grown nymph crawled 
forth from the water up the 
fond of an Osmunda fern. 
About halfway up it stopped 
and remained motionless as 
though it were glued to the 
plant. It was a queer, dried- 
up-looking object, like a mum- 
mified grasshopper. 
Presently part of its back 


slit lengthwise, and through 
the rent the head and upper 


half of the imago, or perfect 
insect, appeared and __ fell 
limply forwards. Then, twist- 
ing round ‘and clinging to 
the case with its six legs, it 
managed to drag out its tail. 
Although free from its prison, 
the dragon-fly still held to the 
lern frond, for its wings were 
flabby and wet, and it was 
weak from its exertions. But, 
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as it rested, its wings gradually hardened and extended them- 
selves, and the dragon-fly was able to fly. 

Now, indeed, it (or rather he, for in a few days the yellow 
bloom on its body changing to blue proclaimed the dragon-fly 
to be of the male sex) was a beautiful creature. His four clear 
white wings were iridescent in the sunshine, large glorious eyes 
jewelled his small head; nothing escaped his vision, so he might 
have derived his name from a Greek word meaning sharp- 
sighted. His real name was Libellula depressa, and, being 
gracefully slender, the nickname “ demoiselle”’ suited him well. 
His long lower lip, shooting forth after flies, looked so like a 
sting that it explained how his species in other parts of the 
world have gained the names of ‘the devil’s darning-needle,” 
or ‘‘ horse-stinger.”’ 

Life has compensation for insects as well as for man, and 
the dragon-fly ina suburban garden, though he misses the fair 
heritage of his kind emerging in the midst of river plants and 
rushes, has a richer feast of spiders and flies. Fora spell ot 
summer days he was filled with the joy of living and killing. 
He made an appreciable difference in the swarms of gnats 
dancing round the fountain. Sometimes he seemed to be playinga 
game of French blind-man’s buff 
as he darted over the rockery, 
from white phlox to willow- 
herb, from  willow-herb to 
jessamine; for he had the 
power of moving backwards, 
thus pressing his prey into a 


corner. He was for ever mate- 
less, as his life came to an 
abrupt and _ retributive end. 


He did not fall a victim to the 
man of science, or a zealous 
collector; there is no stiffened 
colour-faded mummy of him in 
a glass case. He, the devourer 
of thousands, was snapped up 
by an unconsidered trifle in the 
form of a plump robin red- 
breast, who was_ suddenly 
moved thereto by a feeling 
of jealousy, hunger, or wanton 
mischief. 

Gnats still danced, the 
phlox and jessamine smelt sweet 
as ever, but with the death 
of the dragon-fly some of the 
brightness went from the 
garden. 

‘** To-day I saw the dragon-fly 
Come from the wells where he did 
lie. 
An inner impulse rent the veil 
Of his old husk; from head to tail 
Came out clear plates of sapphire 


mail. 
He dried his wings ; like gauze they 
grew, 
Thro’ crofts and pastures wet with 
‘ dew 
A living flash of light he flew.” 


LACE-MAKER. Wise 


THINGS ABOUT OUR NEIGHBOU RHOOD. 


CLAMOROUS friendship that exists between my sister 
Betty and the younger Ivimey girl is accountable for 
the aboruve motor tour from which she has just 
returned. Oh, there is no danger! Let everybody 
' keep their seats. I am not going to describe the 
motor journey! That abiding piace, which some people call 
Society (and, indeed, what else should they call it?), will soon 
become untenantable if an unwritten law is not made to prevent 
people describing how their motors broke down. 
_ But have nothing of the kind in hand. I am interested, 
ust and foremost, in the friendship of Betty and Mignon; and | 
think T am interested rather as a novelist is interested in a bit of 
human char: ter. To be clear, I ought to say that there are 
two Ivimey girls. I haven't spoken of them before, because | 
onttive, rather successfully, to forget them most of the time. 
_ Were ciristened Maud Alice and Margaret respectively ; 
ole . he days before the jam was on every omnibus. 
re aa - e nothing about it, save to drop her second name ; 
a eet has taken what I may call the usual step. Neither 
aa, i ( daughter Mr. Ivimey would have ordered, if he 
ve pioceeded in a simple business way. When his eye 


lights on them, you feel that he is struggling with his feelings. 
Being a man of warm family affection, he loves his own; being 
a divinely-gifted tradesman, he rejects them as ‘“ not according 
to invoice,” if that is the right phrase. Maud, the elder, wears 
dull blue cloaks, and flat hats made out of a piece of the cloak 
material. She has never properly come out, and is believed to 
be a Christian Scientist. She lives alone most of the time in 
some tenements that adjoin the jam factory, and goes in, in a 
wholly impossible sort of way, for girls’ clubs, and things like 


that. I hear that it makes it very difficult for her father to get 
labour. Only last autumn she had a “ Plum Mission,” which 


reduced the profits of the business—it is now a company, but 
the family holds the shares—quite appreciably. They managed 
to get her off to the Engadine, on the score of health, shortly 
after, or else she was going to have a ‘* Mangold Mission ” which 
would entirely have broken up the marmalade season if it had 
not been nipped in the bud. She writes rather well, it seems, 
and got hold of facts about glucose and amyl acetate, which 
ruined her brother’s chances of election for the jam borough. 
Altogether, a difficult girl. 


Mignon is different. Mignon goes in for style, and that 
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excessive country fashion which is never represented in any 
fashion paper. Her clothes are wonderful. I seldom see her 
without three coats on, and she carries an aggregate of sixteen 
pockets. I know this, because the first time T ever met her she 
was making the Archdeacon guess just how many pockets she 
had. I can’t think why nobody ever draws or describes the kind 
of clothes she wears, for she is marvellously clever over them, 
and, as a lot of women wear these clothes, it would be useful for 
them to hear of Mignon’s shops and inventions and discoveries, 
instead of the eternal pictures of garments intended for ‘ shooting ” 
and “ golfing,” which could only be worn by an actress in a 
French comedy. 

Betty does much the same thing in a more moderate way 
and with a soupgon of feminine charm about it; though with 
neither of them is the least desire to be masculine the fulcrum ; 
no, they only want to be comfortable. And they ave comfortable; 
never more comfortable than when it rains and blows. ‘The 
worse the weather, the better they both look; that has to be 
admitted. But then they are both pretty. 

Mignon had saved up and bought a “ Petromobile” ; more 
than that, she spent a fortnight at the factory learning all about 
the thing. ‘ What money can’t do, Mignon can,” is a phrase of 
Betty’s, and it explains how Miss Ivimey managed to put in 
her time in “the shops”’—to the very greatest advantage, as has 
to be allowed. The next thing was the vision of her tearing over 
the country on a horrible pallid car, with no cushions and no 
finish, in company with the very nice-looking young man the 
Petromobile people apparently supply to would- be purchasers. I 
constantly met this engine fizzing malevolently outside modest 
inns in our neighbourhood, the heads of Mignon and the 
engineer prying knowingly among its revolting ‘“‘innards.” The 
culmination was reached when the chosen Petromobile came 
home, painted in canary and black to match the Ivimey 
carriages I have already described, and with the ingenious 
Ivimey crest in suitable places. The invitation to 
Betty to go on a_ week’s tour followed, and after a 
consultation with Lulu Martindale regarding luggage, Betty 
accepted. Father kissed her on both cheeks lingeringly, her 
smallest dog was selected, and the two left for parts unknown, 
with promises to telegraph at ten o’clock and six o'clock 
every day. 

I must in justice say that Mignon’s oos-calf coat was about 
the cleverest and sensiblest garment I have ever seen, fastening 
with straps and buckles across the breast. 

Having engaged not to describe the mishaps (of which, 
after all, I understand nothing), I will only briefly allude to the 
two girls’ experiences in Albans, which was one of their 
stopping-places. For reasons with which I have nothing to do, 
Mignon judged it wise to leave the car in charge of an engineer, 
whom they were lucky in “raising,” to have some tiny valve 
attended to. They proceeded, in the deep mud of a May evening, 
through the town to find sleeping accommodation and dinner. 
They stopped at the Peahen, a hotel of some quality. Here 
they were at once “ thrown” (I can’t help Betty’s language) by 
the dog. The Peahen would not look at dogs. They went on 
to the Red Lion; the Red Lion could not give them dinner— 
never had any dinner in the evening—and again demurred at 
Betty’s exquisite terrier. The King’s Head had “ no accommo- 
dation”’—with a misprising glance at their excessively plain 
clothes—‘ for ladies,” but suggested the White Hart, which was 
full. They proceeded to the Queen’s. Here the landlady described 
in glowing terms the dinner she could offer, but it turned out that 
that dinner was due only next day, which was Sunday. She was 
short-handed, and could not manage a fire, but, in some despair, 
they very nearly arranged matters when the landlord came in 
and barred dogs in uncompromising terms, finally going out and 
leaving them stranded and indignant in his own back premises. 
They finally secured clean and comfortable shelter at Dear’s 
Temperance Hotel, but were forced to go out and dine at a shop 
in the town, on chops which were reluctantly cooked for them, 
tomatoes which they purchased at a greengrocer’s, and a salad 
similarly captured. 

** Where on the Continent,” wrote Betty, “could such an 
experience have overtaken us? Absolutely nowhere! What is 
the matter with England? ” 

A good many other people want to know. 

English inns are a bye-word for incompetence and, it would 
seem, incivility. The worst of it is that if these two young 
women had dashed up in the motor-car, or worn hats with 
feathers in them, one’ suspects that some at least of the inns 
would have behaved rather differently. But the food question 
would certainly have been fairly similar in any Se There 
exists not only inability but a complete lack of desire to cater 
for travellers at country inns, and it becomes an interesting 
speculation what the landlords depend on for a living, since 
assuredly it is not travellers’ custom in the matter of bed and 
board. 

A rather happier turn was given to the adventures of the 
pair by a chance occurrence a day or two later. After making 
surprising time upon sticky highways, and having the soundest 
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reasons to be satisfied with their respective outfits, + ley hung, 
one day after luncheon, over the sharp bridge wh’ h clasped 
a canal running like quicksilver into the fairy green of slanted 
willows. A couple of barges slid towards them in t e wake of 
horses whose meek noses dipped into tin pails of °>dder tied 
to their headgear. I don’t know how many miles a:: hour the 
girls had been doing for days but the piquant contiast of the 
two modes of progression caught the humour of Betty's ming, 

‘That is the veal way to get about!” she cried. “ Mignoy 
let us make them take us! Comeon! We can caich them at 
the lock.”” Her spirit prevailed, and the two fled down the ro; ad, 
through a garden full of those flowers that flourish exquisitely 
for the insensible, spring-time after spring-time, and p: ist the lock. 
keeper’s cottage to the lock-side. A hail to the quaint female 
in a rusty sun- “bonnet of black cashinere, blue dirt, ind tartan 
shawl was favourably answered, and, in a moment, they were 
on board, lying against a heap ‘of tarpaulins, while that tame 
alligator the 7. and W. Shadwell sank slowly between the 
oozy sides of the dank waterway. Presently, at another level, 
they progressed through parks and rushy meadows i in a peace 
and silence which, Betty assures me, was only emphasised by 
the scarlet language of the boy to his horse upon Hie bank. 4 
soft perfume of tar-oil (with which the boat was laden) stole 
acridly now and then into the moist air; sometimes an 
iridescent circle rose upon the steely tide, marking a leak of 
cargo. Cuckoos shouted at them from the brakes; dark beds 
of watercress, soon to lie on costers’ barrows, choked the 
commercially intended ditches on each hand. No motor-car 
that ever stank could parallel the pleasure of that cruise, 
Naturally, Betty conversed with the family on board who 
worked the J. and W. Shadwell from the Midlands to the Pool, 

These, too, were in some uncerté unty as to their ‘a issengers’ 
antecedents (possibly, also, their passengers’ sanity ! , but not 
less communicative for that. Many strange facts cst fa 
life which is, so far, entirely unaffected by chance or change, by 
politics, peace, or the Cheque Tax. There were stories of 
how the deer swam in droves across the water in the moonlight 

—‘‘swam like fish.” Stories of the great change of waterways 
the boat traversed from first to last of her week’s journey. 
Unfortunately, the boy persisted in singing “ Dolly Gray,” but 
otherwise, says Betty, it was ‘like a bit of Borrow.” 1 tran- 
scribe part of her letter. 

* Do you know Bow, young woman? I’ve a fine son, 
seventeen year old, lays up in the graveyard there!” It is 
“ma” speaking, ‘They kep’ me up at Bow eleven days 
over it,” “pa” bargee goes on. “It was seven days afore they 
‘ad the inquiss.” ‘An ’e never change’ colour, not to the last,” 
says ‘*ma,” proudly, in antistrophe. ‘ They tried to say eda 
took something.” ‘ But’e’d never ’ave kep’ ’is colour to the last 
if ’e ’ad, would ’e, lady?” Ma, again, you gather ? 

«A faint ‘eart, they brought it in. ’E’d bin worried the 
day before by another man at the boats, an’ they’d a took to 
throwin’ at one another, and sayin’ naughty words, like—you 
know, miss.” 

“Well, ’e might a bin a bit quiet, but no difference in’im 
to notice, for ’e ask me to make ’im a suetty pudding that 
day, an’ ’e never took nothing after ’is tea at six o'clock. ’E 
slep’ in the fore-cabin, yonder, and there ’is father found ’im, just 
turned over in ’is sleep, an’ dead. Yes,” with a long gaze down 
the crystal path she had to follow, ‘this boat’s reared seven 
children, an’ never a finer than ’im. He was too good to bury. 
Five and three-quarter foot, and straight as a plank. The old 
gentleman that screwed him down said it was a shame to put 
away such blue eyes ‘ 

The lovely phrase! Ay, George Borrow was sib to folk 
like these ! 

And it is not in motor-cars such language is found—“A 
shame to put away such blue eyes!” 





|THE LAST OF . . 
_ THE COWBOYS 


— ————— 


HE cowboy, like the old-time trapper and frontierman, 
will soon be a thing of the past, and the reason 


is not far to seek. First of all the railroads cut 
up vast cattle ranges and brought in_ settlers 
who fenced in tracts of land. Then the wie 


came—that was the beginning of the end. There was 
no end of trouble over “this wire question. \Vhen it was 
first put up in Western Texas it started small wat, 
Cattle-men who had fought for the land an‘ water and 
driven the Indians back found small settlers in «ll directions 


” 


“squatting” on small tracts and fencing in la sd with wie 


Thousands of miles of wire were put up, mon would ride 
along at night and cut it down, and then s voting began 


more. 
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The wa, the big cattle-owners held such 
big ranges was by getting men to settle 
on different springs of water and then buying 
them out. I am speaking of the arid 
countries of the Great South - West, where 
the Mexicans first started the cattle business 
jong befere cattle drifted north to Montana 
and Wycmuing. 

There is still a great deal of free grass left 
in the rough broken mountain countries of New 
Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, 
Montana, and Eastern Oregon, where cattle 
york up into the mountains from the ranches 
in the foothills and plains below. Now there 
js another danger to cattle-men, and that is 
sheep, the locusts of the West, which are driven 
into the huts in the summer. The sheep are a 
perfect pest ; what food they do not eat is 
trampled down; the consequence is cattle and 
vame soon leave the mountains, and this has 
caused a lot of trouble. It does seem very 
unfair when cattle-men, who live in the country 
all the year round on their ranches, see 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
sheep driven into the mountains to eat all 
the free grass, and by sheep-men who do 
not even own a yard of land in _ the 
country. No end of rows and sometimes 
shooting go on over this question. No wonder 
the cattle-men are going fast, and if one wants to see a big 
rodeo, or round-up of cattle, one has to go a long way back 
from the railroad. There are still some great ranges left where 
one can see the real cow-puncher of the old days, in countries 





INSPECTING A BRAND. 


like Arizona, New Mexico, and along the Sierra Madre 
Mountains, which run from Southern Arizona down into old 
Mexico. The great cattle trail is now a thing of the past. Years 
ago the cattle drives in the south-west worked their way up the trail 
to Dodge “City”? in Kansas, where the cattle 
were “shipped” east. One can imagine Dodge 
was a lively place in the sixties and seventies. 
There was enough excitement along the trail 
then; what with Indians, cattle rustlers (thieves), 
and road agents, hanging out along the trail, 
it made things highly interesting. No wonder 
the cowboys, when they “hit” Dodge after a 
long drive, made things lively at nights and 
shot the lights out! There was an excuse 
lor them to get on the “loose” after the 
hardships of the trail, the long weeks and 
months in the saddle, the dust, heat, stampedes, 
and “Injuns,” who were always at their 
devilish game of killing whites and stampeding 
cattle. 

A stampede at night of several thousand 
head of cattle is a bad business. Then the 
“grit” of the cow-puncher shows itself. At 
the end of a day’s drive, when the cattle are 
slowly rounded-up and camp is made, a few 
men stand guard round the bunch of cattle, 
slowly riding a circle round them to get them 
(0 lie down; the slightest thing will stampede 
‘ange cattle, who are about as wild as deer 
aid who do not understand a man on foot. 

ne can imagine a stampede on a black, 
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windy, rainy night and several thousand head of cattle in one 
headlong rush and the cowboys galloping alongside, and now 
and then galloping right across the front of the cattle, yelling for 
dear life and firing their six-shooters into the leaders, trying to 
get them to turn so as to start them 
milling (circling); if a horse falls it’s 
all over in a second, man and _ horse 
crushed to a pulp. Sometimes the 
cattle will run for miles before being 
rounded-up; if they happen to strike 
a washout in the rush there is a great 
pile up and scores are killed. All this 
means days of riding to round-up the 
cattle. The long cattle drives are no 
more; a very few of the big ranges are 
more than 150 miles from the railroad ; 
sometimes a driver goes through two 
States, and this means a long drive 
nowadays. Cattle can only be driven 
from ten to fifteen miles a day; it 
depends, of course, on the water, as 
some nights mean dry camps, the 
water being too far between for: one 
day’s drive; so one can see by this 
an owner requires to have a good 
major-domo or foreman. If one 
knows the owner of a big range and is 
fond of riding and hunting (shooting is 
called hunting out West), it is a pleasant 
way of spending a few weeks to stay 
at a big ranch, as one can then see the real thing and meet 
the ‘*punchers” and also get some good hunting after deer 
and antelope and sometimes mountain sheep. The spring 
and autumn are the best times; there is then a lot going on, 
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such as branding calves and breaking in young horses, and 
riding to the outlying ranches. 

The best fun is watching the young horses ‘“ bu-ted” 
(broken in). A bronco is Spanish for a wild horse. I 
should advise a person to leave a real outlawed bucker 
alone. There are buckers and buckers. Every ranch has 
a ‘bronco buster,” who breaks in horses for the cowboys, 
as they have several horses each. A big ranch has several 
hundred cow-ponies, so there is not much time wasted on basting. 
It is a fine sight to see a bronco buster mount a 
real wild one. Several horses are rounded-up 
and run into a corral, say, 120/t. long and 
gft. high. A couple of punchers will ride in 
and throw their ropes or reatas (lasso). One 
does not hear the word lasso among punchers. 
They will say they roped an animal or lassed 
it. When a young horse feels the rope 
thrown on to his neck he will probably 
begin to waltz around. If he gets too gay, 
as they say, he gets roped round his hind 
legs, and down he goes. After getting 
tumbled a few times he may stand still to 
let a man slip a hackamore (noseband of plaited 
raw hide) over his head. If he is very vicious 
the pony finds himself drawn up to a corral 
post and his fore feet tied together, and then 
the gentle art of saddling takes place. When 
he is saddled the buster mounts. If the pony 
has been wild, he will find himself blindfolded 
by a broad halter band, which is pulled up 
from his eyes when the man is in the saddle. 
Then, as a rule, the tun begins, and the 
corral gates are opened. If very wild, a 
cowboy will ride each side to get him out of 
the corral into the open. Some horses will 
stop bucking after a few rides; sometimes one 
will always buck. Bronco busters tell me 
it is all balance! It certainly requires nerve to ride a bad 
one; a buster cannot stand the game long. The concussion 
is bad and brings on hemorrhage, besides involving falls 
now and then. I once saw a real outlawed bucker, a fine 
black horse, and he was a terror, and that was after two years of 
riding ; he once bucked a puncher clean on to the top of a corral, 
but the man I saw on him was a good one and came from New 
Mexico, a great cattle country. We took some photographs when 
he was bucking. The horse jarred the man a lot, and he turned 
very white and bled a little at the mouth, but he rode him all that 
morning on the range. In no country in the world can one see a 
quicker horse than a Western cow-pony; it’s a pretty sight to see 
them turning and twisting at full gallop and “‘ cutting out” a big 
steer out of a bunch of cattle at a round-up, all this done on a 





A MOUNTAIN CAMP. 


slack ren. One imagines a polo pony turns quick; he is not in it 
at turning or stopping with a cow-pony. I once sawa Mexican 
cowboy breaking a pony to turn quick, only riding the pony ona 
hackamore (noseband) and one rein; only single reins are used on 
arange. The cowboy suddenly pulled the pony’s head round and 
twisted therein round the horn of the saddle, touched the pony with 
his spur, and round went the pony like a top several times, and then 
vice versa ; in a few days that pony could turn perfectly—he never 
fell, either, in the process. Cowboys use a severe bit, but the 
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ponies do not take “hold” and slip when reins are drwwn, Ay] 
young horses are broken with the hackamore (nosel ind), aq 
one can pull them up by one finger when broken properly, 4 
cow-pony has to be quick, and they all are, wonder! lly hardy 
brutes, and live on bunch grass which the cattle live on, and it 
is the best of hay. It’s a poor cow-pony one can’t r Je eighty 
miles in a day if one has to. ; 

Cowboys’ saddles are peculiar things to a_ stranger 


i, 


When once used to them they are very comfortable; one rides 





A GOOD COW-PONY. 

very long, and grips by the thighs; they are made very heavy, 
from 3o0lb. to 45lb., to stand the strain of roping cattle. A big 
range steer or bull takes some holding when roped. There are 
no buckles on them for girthing—buckles would soon break: 
they are either double cinch (girth) or single cinch, made out 
of horsehair, about 6in. to 8in. in breadth on a single cinch 
saddle. The latigo strap is about 6/t. in length, and goes through 
an iron ring on side of saddle, and looped over three or 
four times, and then drawn tight, and the saddle is girthed on 
horse, and no bucking horse alive can shift one if it is placed on 
and cinched properly, and is, of course, a well-made saddle. The 
next important thing of the puncher is his reata, or rope, which is 
made of plaited raw hide, four strands, and from 45ft. to 65ft. in 
length, and is coiled up and carried on off side of saddle. It is extra- 
ordinary the strain areata will stand. If 
a puncher can get near enough to throw 
his rope on an animal he will catch 
it. I have known men to rope deer 
and antelope. The antelope was roped 
by being headed off, otherwise no 
horse could get near these fliers. Deer 
in the autumn get fat, so now and 
then one hears of a buck being roped, 
ear-marked, and let go again. Two 
good men can soon rope a_ bear. 
Frederick Remington, the Western 
artist, was at an Englishman’s ranch 
in the nineties in New Mexico, when 
three punchers roped a_ grizzly. | 
also heard of one being roped in ’93, 
when, I was in the West, by one 
man, but he shot it twice, galloping 
round the bear before he roped it. 
If the punchers catch a bear away 
from the trees they will soon have him 
stretched out, one rope round its neck 
and one round his hind legs, and there 
it is. But grizzlies, like cowboys, 
are getting scarce. It makes a 
range bull very angry when he 
finds himself ‘stretched out, and 
one can go and sit on him. To 
let him go take the rope off his 
head, then take care to get back 
into the saddle before the other rope is slackened off his hind 
legs, otherwise there may be a funeral, as bulls sometimes rush 
at a pony when on their feet, but the ponies are too quick to get 
caught. 

The big spurs that are used do not cut a horse, and are 
worn on high-heeled butcher boots—high-heeled because they 
cannot get jammed in a stirrup when a pony falls, and a cam 
pony does not often fall. Six-shooters are not carried so much now, 
as there arenot so many Indians and bad men about,” six-shooters 
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are gene lly cailed ‘ guns 
out Wes. and are large and 
peavy, aril do not break easily ; 
nearly a Ways single action 
and ‘45 Calibre Colt, 73in. 
barrel, the cartridge much 
larger than Webley’s 450. 
The leather holster has no 
yseless flap over handle, but is 
cut low, SO the ““gun” can be 
pulled quick. The cartridge 
elt is long, and goes through 
the holster loop, and is buckled 
jose, and not strapped tight 
round waist, but worn loose 
low down on hip. The Western 
way of “packing” a rifle is 
excellent; it is never in the 
way, as shown in our photo- 
graph, and can be pulled out 
when galloping. The chap- 
paragos, called “chaps,” 
wich a puncher wears, are 
either of plain leather with 
thigh pockets, or have goat 


hair down the front of thigh, which 
rainy weather; leather are the best in 


Sometimes at a ranch 
one can see punci.ers 
playing tricks in the 
saddle, such as pick- 
inga handkerchief or 
coin off the ground as 
they gallop past; 
another trick is to 
bury a chicken with 
its head out, and he 
who can pull it up 
vets it. The saddle 
wants to be cinched 
up tight for these 
vames, or it will 
some round. I have 
also seen a puncher 
on his pony turn his 
backand rope another 
pony by its legs as it 
cantered by, the pony 
stopping when he 
found the rope round 
his legs. Western 
ponies, when broken, 
stand still when reins 
are thrown on the 
sround after dis- 
mounting, which is 
very handy when 
shooting at antelope or deer. 


iron, which is registered. Cattle 


is very good in cold and 
a brush or cactus country. 


Each ranch has its own branding- 
will sometimes 
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in the summer. 
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change the brand marks by adding marks to the brand. As 1 
was passing through a cattle-range cn a hunting trip in 1899, we 


heard of 140 head 
of cattle having the 
brand P made into 
R, but it was spotted 
at the round-up as 
they had only just 
been changed. The 
rustlers did not turn 
up. Another brand 
was changed L §S 
into 4 8; there are 
tricks in every trade, 
but changing brands 
is a dangerous game. 

Ifa person wants 
to start a cattle ranch 
at the present day, 
itis best to go toa 
thinly-settled country 
near some mountain 
range, the farther 
away from railroad 
and civilisation the 
better. The North- 
Western States are 
very cold in winter, 
and a lot of snow 
falls. South-west one 
gets now and then 
a dry year, but 


itis a nice climate, and onecan drive the cattle into the mountains 
Cattle ranges are getting scarce ; the best way is 


to buy aranch. Fora young 
man fond of riding and sport, 
and who can look after himself 
and rough it, the west is a good 
country. The cowboy has 
been pictured freely by a lot 
of indolent and unscrupulous 
writers as an embodiment of 
licence and uproarious iniquity. 
If this was so, the cattle busi- 
ness of the great West could 
never have grown to such 
tremendous proportions. The 
cow-puncher does not spend his 
time, as some people imagine, 
in a frontier town; the only 
time he appears in a town is 
at the end of a drive. He 
certainly was a terror to cattle 
and horse thieves, which wasa, 
good thing. Few people have 
any idea of the vastness of the 
cowboy’s kingdom ; they were, 
like the trappers, the pioneers 
of the West. There are no 
finer horsemen in the world 
than these riders of the plains; 
few are their equal, but in a 
few years’ time the cowboy, 
like the buffalo, will have gone 
for ever. H. C. NEson, 



































































N interesting house in very many ways is that which lies 
in the pleasant vale below Evesham on the slope of the 
Hereabout is one of the fairest districts 
in Middle England, dignified by great hills, rich in verdure and 
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cultivated almost to the summit, while below flow rivers which 
tell us of the heart of England and a great deal of its history, 
The Avon, running downward from the scenes immortalised by 
Shakespeare, unites its waters at neighbouring Tewkesbury with 


those of the Severn, descending 
from the romantic counters 
between the shires of Hereford 
and Worcester; and, with 
broader waters, the noble river 
passes onward to Gloucester 
and the sea. The course of the 
Avon below Evesham, where 
it winds about the foot of the 
Craycombe heights and Bredon 
Hill—that great outlier of the 
Cotswolds—is very picturesque 
and tortuous, with many a bold 
sw2ep round the wooded slopes, 
«ni Bredon Hill ever a con- 
spicuous and interesting object 
in the landscape. The river is 
flanked on one or both sides 
by extensive meadows, rich in 
pasturage, while the hills are 
covered with farms, enclosures 
and plantations rising almost 
to the crests. The peasantry 
of that rare fruit-growing 
country look upon Bredon Hill, 
which separates the vales of 
Cotswold and Evesham, as 
their barometer, and say— 
‘*When Bredon Hill puts on his hat, 
Men of the Vale, beware of that.” 
On the summit rare plants 
are discovered, and in_ the 
quarries fossil relics abound. 
Veracious Nash tells us that 
in the middle of a block of 
stone taken from about 2oft. 
under ground, and a _ yard 
square, the workmen discovered 
a very large toad, which seemed 
no worse for its confinement 
throughtheages. The historian 
knows well that Roman coins 
are found there, and that on 
the table-like summit is a 
doubly -entrenched camp, pre- 
sumed to have been formed by 
Ostorius Scapula in his advance 
against Caractacus, though 
upon this point the judicious 
may hold an open mind. The 
geologist and historian are alike 
interested in the _ isolated 
masses of oolite on the southern 
slope of the hill above Bredons 
Norton, which are known 4s 
the “ King and Queen.” When 
the visitor has climbed the 
steep—and the summit is g6olt. 
above the sea—he turns to the 
truly magnificent view which 1S 
extended before him. The 
prospect embraces much of the 
most beautiful scenery in Wor 
cestershire, Gloucestershire, 
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and !lereford- 
shire, and 
includes the 
Malvern Hills— 
the Worcester- 
shire Beacon, the 
Herefordshire 
Beacon,and other 
noble heights in 
that great range. 
There are 
mineral springs 
on the heights at 
Bredon, which 
have health- 
giving qualities, 
and the region 
may yet become 
a real rival to 
famous Malvern. 
It certainly will 
not yield in the 
glories of its 
scenery, and 
nothing can be 
more lovely than 
to witness one of 
the wonderful 
sunsets which are 
common in this 
region, while the 
far course of the 
Avon is followed 
by the eye, with Copvricht THE 
scarcely a break, 
for ten miles or more in the landscape. Such, ther, is the 
magnificent region of Middle England in which Mr’ Martin— 
widely known as Victoria Woodhull Martin—and her only 





daughter, Miss Woodhull, have their country estate. The house, 
as all may see, is beautiful in architectural character, while its 
gardens and grounds are full of English loveliness. Mrs. 
Martin’s friends are accustomed to call the place ‘“* Brainrest,”’ 
because of its great seclusive quiet, and many are those 
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privileged to 
enjoy her hospi- 
tality. Here the 
old and the 
new are brought 
into happy 
union. 

But now it 
is appropriate to 
say something 
concerning Mrs. 
Martin herself, 
for, after all, the 
house is but the 
vesture of its 
inhabitant. The 
hostesses at 
Norton Park 
are, before all 
things else, 
American, but 
they have learned 
to love and to en- 
joy the beauties 
of our English 
land, and have 
entered into its 
intellectual 
society, while 
never losing 
their interest in 
the land of their 
birth! ‘Mrs. 


HALL. “COUNTRY LIFE." Martin’s father, 


Mr. Reuben 
Claflin, was a well-known member of the Ohio Bar, and a 
lawyer of distinction. His daughter, Victoria, when little more 
than a girl, was married to Dr. Woodhull, who belonged to a 
well-known family of New York. Ten years later Dr. Woodhull 
died, and le!t his young wife with two children. 
In 1878 Victoria Woodhull married Mr. John Biddulph 
Martin, a member of an old Worcestershire family and a 
partner in the well-known banking firm in Lombard Street. 
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Mr. Martin, in his youth at Oxford, snowed 
much prowess in the athletic world, and 
afterwards was president of the London 
Athletic Club. He always had great interest 
in philenthropic work, and was treasurer 
of Charing Cross Hospital, and he took a 
prominent part in the concerns of the 
British Association and the Statistical 
Society, and was also the author of a 
valuabie contribution to City history under 
the title of ‘‘ The Grasshopper in Lombard 
Street.” 

Norton Park occupies an ancient 
location, but it was reconstructed and 
very largely rebuilt in 1830. That fine 
taste presided over the work will appear 
from our pictures, and, indeed, we may 
say that few houses built at that time 
possess such fine architectural character. 
It is a true old English house, with all 
those features of high-pitched gables, mul- 
lioned windows, and quaint doorways that 
we love. Within it is sumptuously beauti- 
ful, and beautiful with true appropriateness 
to its external character. There are well- 
panelled walls, ceilings admirably adorned, 
rich carpets upon the floors, fine hangings, 
and furniture of rare merit. Many examples 
of old oak are in the house, and much good 
carving has been introduced into the fittings 
of bookshelves and other features, and some 
objects came from Tewkesbury Abbey. 
The library, clothed with books, is a place 
in which the student will delight, and Mrs. 
Martin’s study is a perfectly charming 
apartment. The artistic sense is everywhere 
expressed, and great masses of flowers have 
their place in lovely contrast to the dark 
old oak and the rich hangings and wall 
coverings. 

The entrance front is upon the east, 
but the garden lies on the other side, 
where, from the beautiful terrace, the grand 
country is surveyed which lies in the vale. 
In the gardens and park we find an extra- 
ordinary variety of trees and flowering 
shrubs, while near the house the beds are 
radiant all the summer long. One feature 
of the place deserves to be specially noticed 
—the pretty woodland paths named after 
the poets, as Tennyson, Longfellow, and 
Swinburne. Particularly beautiful are the 
broad expanses of the finest turf upon 
the upper terrace, from which the great 
scene is surveyed. There are magnificent 
old trees and secluded pathways through 
shrubberies and wild gardens. The kitchen 
gardens again are attractive, well kept as 
kitchen gardens should be, and not divorced 
from the charm of floriculture. It is not 
necessary, however, to describe the gardens 
at length, because our pictures are descrip- 
tion enough. It will be seen that Norton 
Park possesses all the features and 
attractions of a fine country house, and it is 
pleasing to know that many notable people 
in the scientific and literary world are 
accustomed to enjoy Mrs. Martin’s 
hospitality in that charming region of 
England. 

It may be mentioned, in conclusion, 
that Bredon is a very picturesque and 
ancient village. Ethelbald, King of 
Mercia, gave the place to Eanulf, grand- 
father of King Offa, to found a monastery 
there, which continued to exist through 
Saxon times, but at the conquest its 
lands were given to the See of Worcester. 
The church, which has a light and 
graceful spire, is one of the finest examples 
of the early styles in this part of 
England, and has rich Norman doorways 
and nave. There is also a Norman 
porch, with a muniment room or “ parvise ” 
Over it, while elsewhere the Norman 
Work is very rich and elaborate, and 
the Early English and Decorated portions 
are beauciful also. Indeed, the church 
at Bredon is a most interesting edifice. 

here is also near at hand an immense 
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tithe barn dating from the fourteenth 
century, and like a church in_ its 
character and proportions. Bredons 
Norton, or Norton-by-Bredon, as it is 
o‘ten called, lies about a mile from the 
village, and has its own interesting 
Norman and Early English church also. 
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shrubs of 
similar size are so chirming in the 


EW groups of flowering 
garden as the hardy species of Erica 
or Heath. Their usually neat habit, 
the freedom with whicn they flower, 


ga ; tee Bete 
and the length of time they 1:emain : 
in bloom—sometimes three or four months— 
make them almost ind:spensable. There are not 
more than about a dozen species that can be 
grown in the open-air, but with one or two 
exceptions all ot them are valuable. The list 
is so short that it may be given here in its 
entirety: Erica arborea, australis, carnea, 
ciliaris, cinerea, lusitanica (or codonodes), 
Mackaii, mediterranea, multiflora, scoparia, 
stricta, Tetralix, and vagans. Some of trese 
have several varieties. 

If the whole group be crown one or more Copyright 
species may be hai in flower during every 
month of the year—except, perhaps, November. A hybrid between mediterranea 
vnd carnea (sold under the name of ‘‘ mediterranea hybrida’’) has come into 
prominence in recent years, and proved a very valuable acquisition. Flowers 
are open in November in some seasons. Every year some are expanded before 
Christmas, and during January it is one of the brightest ot all outdoor 
plants. Following it are carnea and its variety alba; then come in a cluster 
australis, arborea, lus:tanica, mediterranea and its several varieties, which fill 
up the months from March to May. From June onwards we have cinerea, 
ciliaris, Mackaii, scoparia (the least worthy of the Heaths), stricta, and Tetialix. 
The two allied species—vagans and multiflora—carry on the Erica season 
to October. 
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A peaty soil is undoubtedly the best for the majority of the Heaths. Tne 
great Heath nurseries are all on soil of that nature, butit is by no means essential, 
A loamy soil can, by the addition of leaf soil and, if necessary, sand, be made to 
suit all the Heaths, and some, such as cinerea and mediterranea, are quite at 
home on a calcareous soil. Positions well exposed to the sun with, if possible, 
a cool, moist boitom should be selected for them. The methods of planting and 
disposing these plants vary, of course, according to tneir size. The taller 
species of rather free habit, like lusitanica and arborea, may be planted in 
informal groups on sloping banks, or they mav be planted more sparsely witha 
dwarfer species like carnea as a groundwork. Lusitanica and arborea, be ng 
rathe tender, are only seen at their best in the South and West, but beautiful 
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effects have been produced there by planting them in irregular scattered groups 
on grassy slopes, pretty much as one finds Gorse or Broom on a moor. 
Medi erranea and its varieties, a singularly beautiful group, and much hardier 
than the two just mentioned, have flowers of various snades of purpie and 
white. They are capribe of making some of the most charming effects when 
planted in large irregular masses, and are especially valuable foc planting on 
ventle slopes or ratier elevated ground. They remain in beauty for ten or 
Fvelvé weeks. Dwarf sorts, like carnea, carnea alba, cinerea, etc., are useful 
as edginus to formal beds of ericaceous plants. They are delightful also grown 
in patches on the rockery or in front of the hardy plant border. 

The common Heither of our mountains (Calluna vu'garis) is a very near 
ally of the Exicas, and under cultivation has given rise to many virieties. It 
likes a peaty or sandy soil, and is longer-lived and more profuse-flowering 
under cultivation in soil that is poor rather than rich, It is very charming when 
grown in natural-look ng masses in the wilder parts of the garden, and its value 
is all the greater because it flowers when almost all other shrubs are out of bloom, 
from July to October. Numerous varieties are offered by deslers, amongst which 
the following are most noteworthy, either for their |eauty or their distinctness : 
Alba (white), Alpo:ti (crimson), aurea (golden- 
jeaved), tenuis (red), pygmwa and hypnoides 
(both dwar!). 

St. Dateoc’s Heath, a lovely little shrub, 
a close relative of the Heaths, aid known 
potanically s Dabeocia polifolia, is found wild in 
the West of Ireland = It erows a little over rft. 
high, and bears its bell-shaped flowers rather 
abundantly on erect terminal spikes. They are 
purpie or white, or sometimes have both colours 
in one flower, and the plants continue to produce 
them from July or August tll the frosts come. 





Grown as tne dwarf Heaths are grown it is 
equal y eautiful. 
THE WHuIreE LILY. 

The time of the White Lily has come, and 
the Leautiful illustration of masses ‘of it lining a 
picturesque climber-clad pergola reminds one 
of its peerless beauty when planted in the 
the free and simple way suggested. There are 
two forms of Lilium candidum, one with narrow 
florets, and another in which they are wide and 
compose a broad handsome flower, and this is 
the one to get. The narrow-petalled variety is 
poor by comparison. it will be interesting to 
see. the effect of the late spring frosts upon the 
White Lily. Mr. C. Scrase Dickins, one of 
our best authorities, predicts a bad season for 
the flower, In a recent note to the Garden 
he says: ‘‘ Where the sun has caught the 
frosted plant the collapse and browning of the 
leaves and stem may occur at once, but where 
the shelter of surrounding growth = or other 
o'jects has given protection until the frost has 
passed off, there the leaves may remain green for 
a time, although weikened, and if later cn in 
the season the climatic conditions are favourable 
to fungoid growtn I fear the Lilies will not 
have strength to escape its attack. Last season 
the practice of dusting the bulbs with sulphur 
was claimed to have been very successful as a 
preventive measure; it wiil be interesting to 
hear how far the same success has been attained 
this year in those cases where it was tried again 
in the autumn.” 

PYRUS FLORIBUNDA. 

““J.? writes: This beautiful flowerinz 
tree has been praised so often in CouNTRY 
LIFE that it seems almost unnecessary to revert 
to it again; yet it is one of those delightful 
small trees that should be in every garden, 
whether larse or small. It is easily grown in 
any soil, provided it is fully exposed to the 
sun; itis full of flower every season regularly ; 
it does not grow to anv great size, so as to 
render it unfit for a small garden ; it will stand 
cating back fairly hard after flowering, and yet 
be in full bloom again the next season, and it is 
cheap. ‘he finest plant of it I have ever seen 
is a standard that was planted in a hedge some 
SIX or seven years ago, and if ever a plant 
ought to have died it shou'd have been this one. 
The place where it is planted is full of roots from 
the hedge, and the soil is pure sand to a depth 
of at least 3ft. ; but it has done wonderfully, 
and is now about 15't. high and nearly 2oft. 
through, with a stem 6in. in diameter. At the present time it is simply a sheet 
of pink, and attracts considerable attention from passers-by. A combination 
Thave never seen but once was one of Pyrus floribunda and Prunus Pissardi, 
arranged alternately in a large round bed, and the effect was very fine. indeed, 
the flowers of the Prunus being past before the others expanded, but the deep 
purple of the young foliage conirasted well with the pink of the Pyrus, whie 
ts mingled green and purple foliage gave a good effect not to 

THE WINE Berry. 

A fre uent contributor to these notes writes: ‘I have grown the Wine Berry 
(Rubus p cenicolasius) for several years, and am more than delighted with the 
plants, as ihey fruit so freely and appear to grow well in any soil if given ample 
moisture. This Japanese novelty, if it can be so called, is certainly worth 
ho'ing for its free fruiting and the value of the fruits for preserving, as it makes 
4 delicious preserve and is remarkably prolific. Some of our plants are near 
the Rasp! rries, ani we find that the birds will give the Raspberry a wide 
berth, pre erring the Wine Berry instead. These fruits appear to be great 
aouriles with the birds, and to prcserve them the bushes must be netted. 
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With re-ard to culture, it is very simple. We have them growing like 
Rasp erries, supported by a couple of strands of wire, and they fruit well in this 
way. They also do well as bushes, cutting out the old fruiting wood a'ter the 
crop is picked. These plants make a remarkably strong growth and need 
ample space to develop. The foliage and stems are ornimental, and the fruits 
are not unlike a Mulberry in shape, very juicy, an! have a somewhat sharp 
flavour. The Wine Berry is admirably adapted for a large space as a climber, 
and is a good companion to tae Lozan Berry.” 
SPIR4ZEA ARGUTA, 

One of the prettiest beds of shrubs at present in flower at Kew is composed 
of this hybrid Spirzea. The plants are upwards of 5ft. high and the bed is 
fully 25ft. across, the whole being a mass of graceful, twiggy shoots, smothered 
with star-like white flowers. In general appearance it closely resembles one 
of its parents, S. Thunbergi, though it is quite distinct from it. The shoots 
are hard, thin, and wiry, the leaves small, obovate, and a delicate shade or 
green. The flowers are borne from the axils of the leaves, and are arranged on 
the upper sides of the branches, the whole forming a long, one-sided 
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A LILY-LINED PERGOLA. 


inflorescence. It suckers freely, and a petty effect can be got by planting a 
single specimen and pegging the shoots down, allowing the suckers to grow 
through. By this means the flowers are seen at different heights, and the plant 
is more effective than when all the shoots are at the same level. It is difficult to 
increase from cuttings, but may te propagated fairly readily by means of 
layers. In addition to being an excellent outdoor shrub, it is also useful for 
growing in pots to force for conservatory decoration in the early months 
of the year. 
SEMI-DOUBLE Str. BRIGID ANEMONEs. 


A beautiful exhibit at a recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
co sisted of Anemones from Ireland, sent by Messrs. Reamsbottom and Co., 
Alderborough Nursery, Geashill, King’s County. Of course Ireland is an isle 
of Anemones. The gaudy St. Brigid, Poppy, or Nice Anemones as they are called, 
flour sh here in a way that suggests the Riviera, and the same superb resul's 
cannot be regarded as certain over the who’e of England and Scotland. The 
exhib.tors make a mistake in calling these Alderborough St. Brigid. We suppose 
Aldborough is intended, after the strain raised by the late Rev. — Neilson, whose 
memory is perpetuated by so many garden flowers, and St. Brigid is another 
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group, so “ Alderborough St. Brigid” is misleading and incorrect. But apart 
trom the nomenclature no fault can be found with this group ; the flowers are 
semi-double, and of the same bold form as those we rejoice in by the Mediter- 
ranean early in the year, and their colouring is wonderful—purple, red, blue, 
crimson, white, scarlet, creamy white, and many c ther rich and satisfying shades. 
Messrs. Reamsbottom mentioned that if dried roots are planted before the middie 
of July they will start tlooming early in October, and continue flowering all 
winter and spring, except during very severe frost. Care must be taken in 
planting not to cover with more than 2in. of soil, for if too heavily covered they 
will not succeed. The soil should be deeply dug and heavily manured. 
TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM. 

“«S.” writes: ‘*Those who see them for the first time are always struck 
with the appearance of the Trilliums, and anyone with a taste for floral beauty 
is enchanted with the beauties of these American Trinity Flowers, or Wake 
Robins, and every year one sees more in them to admire. One of the best 
known, and also one of the prettiest of all, is the white variety of Trillium 
grandiflorum, delightful with its white flowers on their green leaves. I have it 
in several parts of my garden, but in one clump there are about thirty flowers in 
bloom at once, and these, which are from plants sent to me by a good friend 
in Canada, present a wonderful difference of quality. Some have much broader 
petals than others, and there is also a considerable difference in their substance. 


THE BOY AND 


E all plume ourselves very pleasantly on our 
virtues and our humanity, for the laws that we 
pass for the protection of our small birds—song- 
sters and the rest—in the Wild Birds’ Preservation 
Act and so on; but there is one branch of the 

community to which we pay very little heed in the matter, but 
whom the matter touches more closely than any other. This is 
the department, not unimportant in the social scheme, that is 
designated by the small word “‘ boy.” Boy, to speak of him in 
a collective way, with a big . 

“B,” really is more nearly 
affected by this legislation than 
any other person. All of us 
probably—all, that is, who were 
brought up in the country, 
which is the proper and natural 
habitat of boy—can remember 
(can we, indeed, ever forget 
it ?) the time when perhaps the 
dearest of our joys was asso- 
ciated with the glorious pursuit 
of birds’ - nesting, when our 
greatest delight was to go along 
the woodland ways, peering into 
every bush of every copse and 
hedgerow, climbing every likely 
and unlikely tree, in search of 
the nest of some bird whose egg 
did not as yet enrich our col- 
lection, but which we always 
might hope to find, even at the 
next turn of the path. It was 
a fascinating, a healthful, and, 
when properly conducted, it was 
not on the whole an inhuman, 
pursuit. It had its use not only 
in making muscles hardy and 
nerves steady in the tree-climb- 
ing, but also in forming habits 
of close observation and a 
genuine love of Nature and all 
wild things, which have been 
the foundation of many a good 
naturalist’s career, and at the 
least has given a true love and 
knowledge of country life that 
have remained a very precious 
possession long after all desire 
to “swarm” a tree trunk has 
left our stiffening joints and 
muscles. 

It seems an inseparable acci- 
dent ot boyhood that the human 
being who is in that blessed 
phase of life should possess a love 
that is scarcely less than a frenzy 
for forming collections. That 
a boy should be a stamp collector seems almost inevitable, and it 
is a form of satisfying the instinct of acquisition that is fostered 
and encouraged, as few of its forms are smiled on, by the higher 
authorities, to whom it seems as if it must mean the learning of 
geography, and perhaps a little history, without tears, in the 
knowledge that it can scarcely fail to bring, incidentally, of 
corners of the earth and changes of stamped heads. But besides 
this, boyhood has a propensity for the collection of autographs, 
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Then some often show streaks and marks of green on the petals, and occ ionally 
these green markings are wonderfully symmetrical, although they are not the 
same from year to year on any individual plant. A few co!oured flower appear 
ameng the white ones, but these do not add anything to the beautv of th clump 
and should be removed. The Trillium is a true wood plant, and we ught . 
consider this in planting it in our gardens by giving it some shade fro strane 
sunshine. I find it does test with me in half shade, and in a soil c mposed 
largely of peat and sand. Its growth in spring is more rapid, and the plant 
grows stronger, if it receives plenty of wa'er during dry weather from the time 
it comes out of the cround. It also does well on the boggy margin of a pool 
where it is in moisture all the year round. Trillium grandiflorum one of 
those plants which are easily obtainable in the ordinary way, and is rexsonable 
enough in price to be planted in small clumps, instead of only singl plants 
which usually increase but slowly.” s 


*,* We much regret that in our issue of May 31st we gave on Lage 695 
a view of the Bowling Green at Biamshill, from a photograph iaken by 
Mr. Charies Latham for ‘FORMAL GARDENS IN ENGLAND AND ScorLanp.” 
by Mr. H. Inigo /riggs, which Mr. Batsford is now publishing. Our thailand 
are due to Mr, Batsford and his numerous subscribers, for this inadvertent 
use of this photograph, the copyright of which belongs to Mr. Batsford. 


THE BIRDS NEST. 


of crests, of postmarks, of Heaven knows what, all more or less 
idle and innocent, spurred thereto by the instinct of competition 
and the desire to possess that which another has not. But of all 
the forms of this addiction to collection-making, none probably 
has ever so wholly absorbed the heart and mind of boyhood as 
the pursuit of bird’s-nesting and egg-collecting. 

And now all that is put under a ban by the humane Legisla- 
ture and the natural and wholly right desire of those who are 
boyhood’s superiors to see and hear the birds and songsters of 

our woods and gardens. Itisa 

neg ”: wholly right legislation. It is 

— ; ee % bs not for one moment to be urged 

ig ie that boyhood has an unalienable 

claim to go forth and harry at 

his will. The law is right as it 

is. All that I am pointing out 

is the difference—the very vast 

difference—that this new legisla- 

tion must make to the life of 

boyhood in the country. It is 
immense. 

It is a little difficult, of 
course, to gauge the full extent 
of the difference, because one 
does not know the extent to 
which boyhood permits itself to 
be trammelled, in this matter, 
by the law. There is a point 
of view, no doubt, from which 
the very fact that this birds’- 
nesting now has become an 
illegal act would make it. only 
so much the more fascinating. 
That is the point of view, no 
doubt, of certain boys, but pro- 
bably it is the point of view of a 
small minority only. In general 
we find that boyhood has not 
only a great but even an exag- 
gerated respect for the law. It 
is something unknown to the 
boy, therefore magnificent. It 
is something away and above 
and beyond ‘ Father” or the 
head-master — something as 
terrible as the old Greek 
“Necessity,” to which even 
those divinities have to bow. 
How can he fail to respect it? 
It is only when we begin to 
have some close familiarity with 
the law that we begin to look 
upon it with a certain measure 
of contempt. That daring being 
ell tai knew a deal too much of the 
law’s majesty who ventured to 
speak of it as ‘a hass.’ 

It is at least certain that if boyhood still continues, in the 
law's despite, to ply its most natural and wholesome pursuit of 
birds’-nesting, it must do so with a good deal less frankness and 
lightness of heart than in the days preceding the comparatively 
recent legislation. There can be no more of that inviting the 
sympathy of the Natural History Master or of the stern head of 
the family to view the spoils of treasure trove in the birds’ nests. 
The farmer is no longer the mere harmless blustere: to whom 
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we could show, light-heartedly, a pair of light heels. He now boy, at his worst and least instructed, does no more than his, Qs it 
has a fearful weapon to wield over us—he has the law at his course, however, it is not thus that the egg-collecting boy, properly to 
back. That which we used to do openly modern boyhood must instructed, did proceed, even while his trade was legal. He took ” 
do secretly, by stealth. His trophies can no more be displayed, one egg, or a pair, and went his way with pride, while tlc mother Ww 
for his glory, than the spoils ot a successful burglary. We returned content. But now he must doso no longer. 1 1ese joys cl 

have to confess that it is infinitely regrettable, even while we of the young naturalist and sportsman are now denied | m—th; 
; confess, no less, that the law is absolutely good and right. is, if he observes the law. In any case they are enormously fi 
4 Of course, the first and obvious complaint that was brought diminished. He can no longer glory inthe pursuit which ! 1d in it sg tc 
i against the birds’-nesting of boyhood, before it became illegal, was much that tended to his welfare. But let that pass. We liveinno al 
that it was a cruel pursuit. It is very certain that such cruelty times for class privileges, even for the privileges of boyhood, in A 
; as it inflicted depended in very great measure on the way that some sense our ruling class. Still, there is a power of liscretion tv 
it was done. If it were done properly, and with due consideration, in those who administer the law and legal penaltivs. The ol 
it is equally certain that no cruelty was done at all. Birds have magistrate has just discretion. Surely we may hope that he re 
been proved to be defective arithmeticians, and a bird mother remembering the days of his own boyhood, will exercise thig in 
| will settle down as contentedly on the three eggs that a boy has just discretion, and the prerogative of mercy, in boys’ favoyr- in 
j left to her, after taking a brace from her nest, as ever she did on that he will discriminate; that he will spare the egg-collecting C 
the original five. She is wholly ignorant of her loss. And even boy, especially the boy who collects with discrimination Ol 
where this proper consideration has not been shown, we are still and mete out to him the lightest of the law’s penalties and a 
4 quite in the dark as to the degree of suffering inflicted on the rebukes. But to the professionai birds’-nester, to the bird. p 
i outraged maternal instinct. Some birds voluntarily desert their catcher, to his felonious trade, let him deal out the heaviest hi 
nests on very siight cause. Moreover, we think nothing of the penalties, for this is one who is indeed a wholesale pillager, the real T 
| robbery of the pheasant mother of all her eggs if it is deemed depopulator of our woods of their songsters, one who plies the 8: 
M desirable to set them under the domestic hen; an egg-collecting trade not for love but for gain. 13 
ie 
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blowing half a 
gale, it was easy 
for the onlooker 
to forget any 
discomfort or in- 
convenience 
there may have 
been while 
watching, 
through a long 
day, the splendid 
form shown by 
Kariad, to say 
nothing of the 
display made by 
other craft. 
Leaving 
Gravesend Pier 
a little after 
nine, the steamer 
containing the 
vice-commodore, 


F the condi- 
tions under 
which the 
Corona- 
tion year 

| matches of the 

Royal Thames 

Yacht Club were 
| sailed were less 
pleasant than 
usual to specta- 
tors and com- 
| petitors alike, it 





is certain they 
were such as to 
show the magni- 
ficent way in 
which racing 
yachts can _be- 
have and sail in 
bad weather in 
capable and skil- 











| ful hands. Those ' ~— — a Mia. Roy ae 
who watched the Copyright WAITING FOR THE GUN-FIRE. “COUNTRY LIFE.” Hewett, with the 
races from the committee and 
Nore to Dover from the deck of the club steamer were even members of the Royal Thames Yacht Club, reached the Nore 
more privileged than was the case last year, when the matches about ten, to find assembled there eighteen out of the twenty- 

were sailed under different and well-nigh perfect conditions. seven competitors entered for the five races. The sky, with its 


Cold and rainy though it was on Saturday, and at times fast rolling cloud-banks, promised much rain and wind, but 
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it was none the lessa splendid spectacle 


to wa‘ch the yachts as they hung about, - 


waitiig for the starting signal, their 
white sails standing out from the moving 
cloud masses in vivid splendour. 

The day’s programme contained 
five events, and all the races were open 
to yachts of any rig, belonging to 
any recognised yacht club, British, 
American, or foreign, and the course in 
two of the races took the competitors 
outside the Goodwins, whilst in the 
remaining races they were allowed to go 
inside. In the first, for yachts exceed- 
ing 79{t. linear rating, Mr. Kenneth M. 
Clark’s splendid cutter Kariad was the 
only competitor, but in order to avoid 
a sail over she was, under a time 
penalty of 37min., entered with the 
handicap for boats of over 50 tons 
Thames measurement. The second 
race, for yachts of not less than 47 
rating, and not exceeding 52ft. linear 
rating, also only brought out one 
starter, in Mr. W. P. Burton’s Lucida, 


for her opponent Camellia, the Payne cutter, which had sprung 
aleak, did not start. This is the more to be regretted, because 
another race between the two new 52-footers would certainly 


Copyright 


have proved interesting. As it was, the Fife boat competed for 
a special prize in the Melbourne Coronation Cup Handicap, 
being penalised to the extent of 7min. from scratch. 


The third race, for yachts of any 
rig exceeding 50 tons Thames measure- 
ment, brought out five competitors from 
the seven entries, which included 
Colonel Bagot’s cutter Creole, Sir James 
Pender’s big yawl Brynhild, Mr. H. 
Marzetti’s cutter Irex, Mr. W. D. Paget’s 
yawl Namara, and Mr. H. M. Rait’s 
cutter Fiona. Leander and Columbine, 
who had lost her topmast on the 
previous day in the river match, were 
the absentees, whilst, as before men- 
tioned, Kariad was specially entered 
under a time penalty of 37min. from 
Brynhild, who gave 56min. to Namara, 
48min. each to Irex and Creole, and 
23min. to Fiona. 

The fourth race was for yachts 
exceeding 15 tons but not exceeding 
50 tons measurement. It secured 
eleven entries, and was sailed under the 
condition that the yachts had a member 
of some recognised yacht club at the 
helm. Vanity, Microbe, and Flame 
did not start, and the eight left in 
Were the yawls Japonica, Pleiad, and 
Nebula, and the cutters Bingo, Moon- 


Cepyright 


LUCIDA. 


Cepyright 
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beam, Cerigo, Banba, and Debonair. In this race Japonica was 
scratch, and allowed Pleiad 13min., Moonbeam 13min., Cerigo 
15min., Nebula 17min., Banba 2omin., Bingo and Debonair 34min. 


each. 

The last race of the programme 
was one for yachts of any rig and of not 
less than 11 tons or exceeding 41 tons 
Thames measurement. It was for the 
Melbourne Coronation Cup, presented 
by Mr. Alfred Gollin, the commodore 
of the Royal Yacht Club, Victoria, 
Australia. In addition to Lucida, who 
specially competed under a time penalty 
of 7min. from scratch, there were three 
starters—Mr. A. L. Pearse’s Gauntlet, 
Mr. George Terrel’s Senga, and Messrs. 
Last’s Viera. The first-named was 
scratch, and allowed Senga 3min., and 
Viera 18min. 

On the arrival of the club 
steamer, little time was lost in firing 
the first gun, and all too soon for 
the mere onlooker the final signal 
was given, and the racing began 
in a fresh westerly breeze. What 
the start lacked in regularity it 
certainly gained in picturesqueness. 
Lucida was first past the steamer, 
followed by Japonica, Senga, Namara, 
Creole, Fiona, Kariad, Irex, Brynhild, 
and at intervals by the others, with 
Gauntlet and Bingo last. It was not 
long before Kariad, with her big 
jack-yarder aloft, began to show 
a clean pair of heels to the others, 


and the long lead she established thus early in the day was 
maintained through its greater part. Running away to the 


West Oaze in fine fashion, Mr. Kenneth Clark’s cutter was 
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followed by Namara and Brynhild, both with jib-headers set. 
Irex and Creole, with smal! jack-yarders, followed, with Fiona, 
Moonbeam, Senga, and Pleiad in a rapidly lengthening line 
behind. Before reaching the Shivering Sand Buoy Irex luffed 
into and fouled Namara, but managed speedily to get clear. 
Kariad was first at the Shivering Sand Buoy, and was followed 
by Brynhild and Namara. The times recorded by the committee 
were as follows: 


H. M. S. a: OS. 
Kariad ... bes «0 32 13 21. Ceripo ae <6. 092 (20: 6 
Brynhild mae <“—oeR 27 25 Nebula | oy Ae Se oe 
Namara ... oe oss 12 20 35 Debonair ... sos, ER: RS as 
Fiona .,., a ... I2 22 53  Banba = cn ORR RB Re 
Irex oe AE <a? BS s Bingo = sos “ERTS 28 
Creole ... ide ss S82 26 go Lucida  ... ae 22) BE AS 
Japonica... ote --. 22 24 35 Gauntlet... oe 5 
Pleiad ... ee + 12 27 23 Senga se oe RR RS 24 
Moonbeam sak oo ©2256 4° Viem = np (SR: -25 


Leaving the mournful-sounding buoy in a long-drawn-out 
line, led by Kariad, with Viera last, the competitors made what 
was one of the prettiest pictures of the day, and one that cannot 
easily be forgotten by those who looked on it. The running to 
the Tongue lightship was very free, and the change in the arrival 
order can be seen from the following times: 


H. M. S. BH St Ss 
Kariad . I 22 51 ~ Pileiad é I 53 5 
Brynhild I 32 33 Moonbeam... : 53 a7 
Namara ,., 1 37. 6 Nebula i aay: sak 
Fiona... 1 44 9 Cerigo I 59 I0 
Irex I 45 8 Senga I 47 21 
Creole I 47 53 Gauntlet 1 48 53 
Japonica 1 49 9 Viera I 49 59 


After leaving the Tongue a 
strong running tide made the 
sea very choppy, and really 
rough weather was experienced 
in rornding the North Fore- 
land. The gunwales of the 
competing craft were con- 
stantly under water, and the 
heavy seas, with the rapidly 
freshening winds, made the 
going anything but pleasant. 
But Kariad was sailing more 
splendidly than ever, and it 
seemed that without doubt she 
would add another flag to her 
long string of Mediterranean 
successes. On reaching the 
lightship, the craft separated, 
for some of the competitors, 
according to the conditions, 
were allowed to take the 
shorter and easier course inside 
the Goodwins. The committee 
steamer went outside, accom- 
panied by the bigger cra‘t. It 
was not until the East Goodwin 
Lightship was reached that the 
sun burst forth to break up the 
grey and black skies, and in 
fitful but brilliant intervals 
its rays lit up in welcome Copyright 
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splendour both clouds and sea. It was 
a little after five that the con mittee 
steamer took up its position nearly 
opposite the Promenade Pier at Dover, 
and in the interval which «lapsed 
before the arrival of the first conipetitor 
there was time to enjoy the fire view 
of the old Kentish Castle, who-:e very 
name signifies a steep place and ‘9 con- 
jure up pictures fromthe past. One in 
particular that stood out was the 
memory of a certain merchant seaman, 
who bore the not inappropriate name 
of Drake, and whose gailant exploit is 
not unworthy of the reputation borne 
by his famous Elizabethan namesake, 
He was the Roundhead who, with a 
small body of twelve men, by means of 
ropes and scaling ladders, climbed the 
sea side of the cliffs, which had hereto- 
fore been thought inaccessible, and 
seizing the sentinel, threw open the 
gates, created a panic, and caused the 
officer of the watch to surrender in the 
belief that he had a strong following 

“COUNTRY LIFE.” behind. Drake's small party was 

strengthened, and _ successfully with- 
stood the attempts made by the soldiers of the first Charles 
to regain possession of the fortress. Other passages from 
history’s vivid pages came to mind as one looked at the grey old 
castle, wrapped in great black cloud mists in the rapidly closing 
day. Seawards the sky had an altogether different appearance, 
and the broad bands of golden light that were interwoven with 
purple and grey made a fitting background for the white-winged 
competitors, who, led by Kariad, began at intervals to fly past 
the mark-boat to the sound of signal gun and oft-reverberating 
echo. 

Mr. Clark’s big cutter, after sailing magnificently for 
the greater part of the day, was unfortunate in the matter of tide 
at its close, and only managed to get in at 5h. 32min. Isec., 
thus failing by two minutes to reach her time penalty to 
Brynhild. From half-past five one by one the different 
competitors, all bearing evidence of severe weather, began to 
arrive, first at longer intervals, and then in more rapid 
succession. Moonbeam, whose topmast had been carried away 
in a squall, and Lucida, whose rails had been smashed, suffered 
most, but it was plain to see that wind and wave had been busy 
with all the competitors. 

The times taken at Dover for the first race were : 


ee ae H. M. 
Kariad Ss en bee Gs nes oh. ae <a. O (20 
Brynhild 25% « © YF 6 Greole is iSiivm, HO e 
Namara van «a 2 45-47 


and subject to the protest made by Namara, the first prize went 
to Irex, with Namara second, and Brynhild third. If Namara 
sustains her protest for a foul, she will take the place of Irex. 
Japonica, the scratch boat in the second race, easily won the 
first prize, finishing at 6h. 5min. r2sec., 37min. 51sec. better 
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than Cerigo, who took the second prize, and to whom, however, 
she had to concede 15min. The first craft past the mark-boat 
in the remaining race was Lucida, who, notwithstanding fine 
sailing in the earlier part of the day, was unable to make up the 
time allowed to her opponents, and the first prize was easily 
placed to the credit of Viera. The times were: 


HH. M. S&S: HH,  M. S. 
MGh. eco 363 ssc SS Qe 325 Senge. 2% icas %,.3. Se §Os 39) 
Mert sss ass vee 5. 50 22 Gauntlet: ic: <2. 5 5% 39 


BOOKS OF THE D-AY. 


HE world has had to wait almost until the Coronation 
time for The Web of Empive, by Sir Donald Mackenzie 
Wallace (Macmillan), but now that it has come it isa 
book of remarkable and varied interest. In form it is 
a diary of the Imperial Tour taken by the Prince and 

Princess of Wales last year; and although Sir Donald Wallace 
says that, albeit authorised, it makes no pretension to having 
an official character, there is no doubt that his place on the 
Tour as assistant private secretary was given to him in 
order that he might keep such a diary, and that he might 
publish it. It may be added here, once and for all, that very 
great fascination and vivid interest are added to the work by 
the numerous illustrations, not only from photographs, but also 
from the hands of the Chevalier E. de Martino, Marine 
Painter in Ordinary to the King, and Mr. Sidney P. Hall. 
The former, whether on land or sea, is always good, and 
his pictures seem to be full of life. His flags really do 
flutter in the breezes, his big waves in such pictures as 
“The ‘Ophir’ in a Gale Off the Leuuwin” seem to be 
made of angry water, and not of wood or plaster of paris, and 
one can see the fierce rain slanting out of the angry clouds; 
in fact, no little detail is forgotten in a picture which, slight as it 
appears, breathes the very spirit of the ocean. Mr. Sidney Hall 
isnot always at his best; and occasionally he suffers from that 
all too common fault of modern black and white artists, complete 
failure to catch a likeness. Sometimes, however, he is exceptionally 
successful even in the mere matter of likeness. Especially is 
this the case with regard to a picture of the head chief of the 
Cree Indians addressing His Royal Highness at Kalgary. I 
happen to have been present on that occasion, and to be able to 
say that the portraits, with the single exception of that of her 
who is now Princess of Wales, are distinctly very good. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, Lady Minto, Lady Mary Lygon, Sir Donald 
Wallace, Prince Alexander of Teck, Sir Arthur Bigge, and the 
two leading figures of the Duke and the Indian Chief are as 
clearly themselves as they possibly can be. Moreover, all 
the Indians of the group in front are genuine portraits, not 
just Indian faces filled in anyhow, and the effect of the 
whole is that the scene is recalled exactly. An uncom- 
monly vivid picture, also by the same artist, is that of the 
wood-chopping competitions in Tasmania, the charm of which 
cannot possibly be understood without a picture, save by one 
who has seen the actual scene. In the picture one gets the 
whole thing, the rhythmical swing of the axes, the absolute 
precision of the strokes, the huge slabs of timber flying about, 
the wild excitement of those who are watching the competitions, 
the keen interest of the Duke and his friends. In fact, these 
pictures, unlike most pictures, do really add very much to the 
interest of the work. 

But, of course, really the great point is that Sir Donald 
Mackenzie Wailace is, by virtue of his education, his natural 
capacity,and his experience, an absolutely ideal person to write the 
diary of such a Tour as this. His has been, indeed, a wandering 
life. Neither Oxford nor Cambridge can claim him as a son, but 
Edinburgh, Berlin, Heidelberg, and the Ecole de Droite at Paris 
have had a share in his education. From 1863 to 1884 he spent 
his time practically as a travelling student of the laws and 
the politics of foreign countries, especially those of France, 
Germany, Russia, and Turkey; and the one great book of his 
life, “Russia,” which he published in 1887, is universally 
recognised as occupying a position entirely by itself. From 
1884 to 1889 he was private secretary, first to the Marquess of 
Dufferin as Viceroy of India, and then to the Marquess of 
Lansdowne in the same capacity. ‘Then he spent a year as 
political officer attached to the Czarewitch during his tour in 
India'and Ceylon. In fact, there is probably no man who is 
More discreet, no man who knows more of the East, and there 
are few men who are better linguists. 

It should be said, therefore, that the Duke of York was 
exceptionally fortunate in being able to secure, not merely as 
Ptivate secretary—for that, one may take it, meant nothing—but 
aS Wise and entertaining companion and friend, a man of such 
temarkable attainments and experience. We, also, who read are 
hardly less fortunate, for Sir Donald Wallace does really take the 
teader by the hand and tell him exactly what he wants to hear, not 
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only about the Tour, and the countries that were seen, and the 
peoples who were visited, but also the little personal events which, 
so to speak, give light relief. He can be picturesque when 
occasion demands, he can be serious, he can be _ learned, 
his ripe experience of men and cities, his unfailing spirits, his 
remarkable linguistic attainments, and his untiring industry, 
combine to make him a perfect companion, who is never 
wearisome, although, after reading his book, one feels that one 
has learned a great deal. This great Tour, planned by Queen 
Victoria in response to the frequently-repeated wishes of New 
Zealanders and Australians, accomplished after her death at the 
cost of no slight pain to the King and Queen, who saw their 
eldest son go, and to the Heir Apparent and his Consort, who 
were parted from their children for many months, was a series of 
events and scenes which came practically under two headings. 
Of these, the first may be called the picturesque and interesting, 


.and the second, the grave and important. Malta, for example, 


was interesting rather than important, and there Sir Donald 
Wallace’s picturesque pen enables him to give a vivid account of 
the striking scenes, while his linguistic studies have been such 
that he is able to throw fresh light upon the language of the 
Maltese. Ceylon, again, was merely picturesque and interesting, 
and Sir Donald Wallace continues to pass on much of the 
interest by dint of the mixture of learning and dry humour with 
which he treats of Buddha’s tooth. The following description 
of a part of the Perahara is a perfect sample of his manner in 
dealing with the picturesque : 


‘*The bands of devil-dancers in hideous masks go by ina state of the 
wildest frenzy, leaping, hopping, kicking, attitudinising, and sham fighting, 
seeking to outdo each other by the violence and grotesqueness of their gestures 
and contortions. As rivals and accomplices filled with the same demoniacal 
spirit of Unreason, march past before us numerous groups of native musicians, 
straining every nerve and muscle to deafen the spectators by means of horns, 
trumpets, pipes, tom-toms, drums, tambourines, cymbals, and other ingenious 
appliances for the production of hideous noises. The miscellaneous multitude, 
all decked out in their gayest holiday attire and anxious to play at least a 
modest part by cheering and clapping of hands, fill up the interstices between 
the more active performers. 

‘+ Gazing at this wild, weird scene, and noticing that the proceedings are 
becoming more animated, I think that in a half-civilised, hot-blooded population 
so much excitement may possibly lead to serious consequences, but I soon 
recognise that I need have no apprehensions on that score. In the chaos of 
sound and fury there is evidently some secret principle of order which guides 
the proceedings ; and I gradually discover that this principle of order resides 
in a white figure which moves about unobtrusively, and controls with calm 
intelligence and inflexible will the surging excitable crowd. What is this 
mysterious incarnation of reason and authority? Is it some high local dignitary 
of the Buddhist Church who commands the universal respect of the multitude, 
or is it, peradventure, a venerable mahatma from far Thibet, inspiring super- 
stitious awe, and wielding something more than ordinary mundane power? It 
is neither, but simply an English sergeant of police, talking the vernacular in 
very short sentences, with an unmistakable Anzlo-Saxon, North Country accent. 
Nothing could illustrate better the wondrous influence of white mind over black 
matter.” 


In Australia and New Zealand the reader is brought face to 
face not only with the great scene at the opening of the Federal 
Parliament in Melbourne, but also with the leading personalities 
among Colonial statesmen. Genial and sympathetic are the 
two epithets by which Sir Donald Wallace, who is himself 
sympathetic and genial, hits off the Federal Premier, and at the 
end of the perusal of the volume the reader feels that he has 
met all these people, almost that he has been a spectator 
of all these scenes in different parts of the globe. In fact, 
it would be a sheer pleasure to go on pointing out the good 
features of this book for page after page of Country Lire, 
indicating how, in each fresh place, this wise citizen of the 
world brings out the little facts of historical interest, and never 
neglects the humours of successive situations, glancing acutely 
at great Colonial problems, introducing us in a few bright words 
to this or that statesman, first in Australia, then in New Zealand, 
afterwards in little Mauritius, next in South Africa, then in the 
throes of the war, and finally in Canada. In this last, perhaps, 
he is at his best, and his brief character-sketch of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier is very striking and delightful. Also, with that unconscious 
art which is really the highest form of art in literature, Sir 
Donald Wallace leaves upon the reader a very distinct impression 


of the character, the intelligence, and the tastes of the Duke of | 


York and the Duchess, now the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
We see him keen, vigorous in his views, indefatigable in his 
duties, a merry sailor still when he is letting King Neptune have 
his will of him in the ‘“ Ophir,” dignified representative of an 
ancient monarchy when he is opening the Federal Parliament, a 
soldier at heart when he is presenting medals or reviewing 
cadets, or making impromptu speeches to veterans. We see 
her, too, gracious and sympathetic always, idolised by all the 
colonies, the Queen Consort of the future. So the book is laid 
down with the conviction that Sir Donald Wallace is right when 
he speaks of a passionate devotion to the dynasty, counting Queen 
Victoria as the beginning of it, as the mainspring of colonial 
loyalty, and with the assurance that the Prince and Princess of 
Wales may say, with Cesar, “‘Venimus, Vidimus, Vicimus.” Their 
conquest was one of hearts, achieved by peaceful methods: it 
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will last for ever; it has been commemorated in a thoroughly 
worthy fashion in a work worthy to be reckoned among the 
best books of travel in the English language. CYGNUS. 


IIERE will be, indeed there are, many opinions concerning the 
justice of some of the unsparing criticism contained in Zhe Times 
History of the War (Vol. I1.), edited by Mr. L. S. Amery, Fellow 
of All Souls’ (Sampson Low); indeed, the editor himself seems to 
expect, judging from his pre‘ace, to be accused of undue severity. In these 
mealy-mouthed days, however, it is no bad thing to encounter a band of 
competent workers capable of making up their minds and of speaking 
them in no uncertain tone. Mr. Amery may be wrong at times; he 
may have been harsh in his judgment of Sir Redvers Buller; but there 
is not a particle of doubt of his honesty of purpose or of his absolute 
sincerity. The result of tireless industry and laborious accumulation of 
information from Boer sources as well as from British, is a fascinating volume, 
more interesting than any novel, which does something more than give a vivid 
account of a great campaign. It shows us the Boer spirit and the Boer methods 
in a new and sympathetic light ; it gives us hope for the future of South Africa ; 
it points out the practical defects in our military system. More than this it is 
wiser not to say, for, to be frank, the controversy which rages round the name 
of Buller is not for us, although for Mr. Amery and others it is an absolute, if 
a painful, duty. No student of the war can afford to miss this book. 

The Monthly Review for June is a very serious number. It begins with 
an article entitled ‘‘ Profit and Loss on the Atlantic Deal,” which is some- 
what outside our scope; but in ‘*On the Line,” which refers to books, there 
is one distinctly happy little imaginary conversation after the manner of Landor. 
It is supposed to be the end of a talk between Mr. Henry Harland and 
Mr. G. S. Street, who are compared to two summer drinks, the one sugary with 
a flavour of rose-water, the other decidedly acid and stinging to the palate. 

‘* But, however wide apart the literary results may be, we believe the two* 
story writers have at bottom an impulse in common. They love the past, the 
ideal, the mannerly, the aristocratic, they hate the vulgar, the ostentatious, the 
under-bred; Mr. Street with a violence and Mr. Harland with a sentimentality 
which are intensified by a fond belief that modern life is for the first time 
replacing the former types for the latter. The agreement in feeling and the 
difference in method would have supplied Landor with excellent matter for an 
imaginary conversation. It might end something like this : 

‘*‘ Harland: Agreed! Agreed! 

‘* Street ;: Then why not deal with these gentry as they merit? Are they not 
sufficiently loud and glaring and common for your notice? Are they not 
soulless, ill-dressed, immoral, awkward, neurotic, and of low or mixed descent ? 
Above all, are they not quite too beastly rich ? 

‘* Hariand: Worse, my friend, they have ‘lost the Faith.? But when the 
Highway is foul we do not scavenge it, you and 1; we make a pathway of our 
own through old English parks, among tame nightingales and imported Italian 
roses. Give me then, with ancestrai revenues, a facetious humble friend, and 
love and poetry make for me my own-garden, and I can please myself and 
the public together. 

“* Street: The public? My public is that which I castigate. 

“* Harland: A large one then. But come; let us leave our troubles in 
our tea-cups, and go to Benediction.” 

In ‘“‘The Navy and the Engineer” the old, old question between the 
engineer branch and the executive branch is raised again, over the signature 
**Carlyon Bellairs,” which implies a considerable knowledge of naval affairs from 
the executive point of view. That view, frankly, is ours. We will not go so far 
as the writer of a certain pamphlet, which has aroused some contention and much 
amusement in the Navy, and trace the descent of the engineer in a direct line from 
the galley slave, but we are entirely at one with Mr. Bel airs in deprecating the 
view apparently held by some speakers in the House of Commons and by some 
agitators that because a ship cannot get on without her engines, the engineer 
branch must therefore be equal, if not superior, to the executive branch. There 
is all the difference in the wor'd. Tie engineer's business is mechanical, 
demanding of him, it is true, the greatest possible skill and care, but still 
mechanical. The officer on the bridge faces the real and tremendous difficulties 
brouzht into being by the forces of Nature and the necessity of manceuvring 
amidst a crowd of other ships. Concerning these the writer has a fine passage : 

** Down in the cepth of a steel ship which a rock can shatter, you hear the 
modern symphony of humanity monotonously grinding man to an embodiment 
of its kind, while above deck lies Nature’s battlefield, and you hear its call and 
counter-cry. On the bridge the man is listening, seeing and judginz, as he pits 
his intelligence against Nature and against his enemy. His whole life is a 
struggle in which he learns the essential difference between the man and the 
machine, and all that is necessary to the discipline of the sea. He cannot tell 
you of this experience he has lived through from boyhood to manhood. 


’ 


** *Would’st thou,’ so the helmsman answered, 
‘ Learn the secret of the sea? 
Only those who brave its dangers 
Comprehend its mystery.’ 


** Listen to the breakers against the rocks and to the music of the syrens 
in the fog ; watch day and night for a peep of one of the heavenly bodies to fix 
a position when treacherous currents sweep to the shore; peer into the gloom 
of the night for the swift little craft that can send your ship to the bottom from 
a mle away; bring a fleet of thirty vessels to anchor in the Scillies ; then when 
you have teen in hundreds of such episodes as occur in varying combinations 
day by day you realise that the old struggle for supremacy is intensified a 
hundredfold.” 

In a word, the author considers that the recent proposal to give the 
executive rank to the engineer officer is ill-advised ani oppos<d to right reason. 
At the same time there is one grievance of the engineer officer which calls for 
some sympathy. It does not matter, of course, what he is called; if he be a 
gentleman, he will be treated as such in the wardroom and elsewhere, whether 
he be called chief-engineer, or, if you please, commander-engineer. If he be 
not a gentleman, you cannot make the slightest difference in his position even 
by calling him lord high admiral engineer. But no doubt there is a feeling of 
some legitimate grievance amongst engineer officers on the ground that they 
have no disciplinary power over the men who, in matters of duty, are under 
their express charge. It is, perhaps, sometimes galling to a chief engineer of 
standing that he is obliged to report a stoker to the commander for punishment 
for some trifling offence. That is a feeling which it is easy to understand, but 
at the same time, the more peaceful party among the engineers are perfectly 
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content to acknowledge that, although this is a grievance as far as it roes, to 
remedy it by civing disciplinary power to chief engineers would be to produce 
that very dangerous thing, an zperdum in imperio, which our author calls the 
dry rot of a fighting force. 

It is distinctly refreshing to find that the poetry in the Monthly Rev '-w takes 
the form not of a Coronation ode, but of a ballad entitled ‘‘ Srahmondézi.» 
by the editor, Mr. Henry Newbolt, which contains some stanzas of deep “a 
melodious sadness. Srdhmandazi apparently is the home of all the dead, ang 
the materials for the ballad were given to the author by the late Mi-s Mary 
Kingsley on her return from her last visit to West Africa. The » hole js 
beautiful ; the dying chief lies with his songman and his young wile bes’ je him 
and they discourse of the house of the dead. Only a very brief extract can be 
given; the songman speaks: 

“¢¢ Thou art still a king, and at thy passing 
By thy latest word must all abide ; 

If thou willest, here am I, thy songman, 

If thou lovest, here is she, thy bride.’ 


*‘ T[fushed and dreamy lay the House of Dying, 
Dreamily the sunlight upward failed, 
Dreamily the chief on eyes that loved him 
Looked with eyes the coming twilight veiled. 


** Then he cried, ‘ My songman, I am passing ; 
Let her live, her life is but begun ; 
All the days and nights of Srahmandazi 
Are not worth an hour of yonder sun.’” 


In the Fortnightly, on the other hand, is a Coronation ode, and no bad 
one, by Mr. James Rhoades. This is as fine a passage as any : 


** Scion of Alfred, what a realm is thine ! 
A universe beside his petty sway ! 
What ocean breaks not on some isle or shore 
That doth thy rule obey ? 
On whose vast bounds Hyperion in a day 
Cannot, for all his haste, make shift to shine, 
But onward posting finds them still before ! 
Through seas asleep 
Round half a world thy bitted lightnings !eap : 
Who shall confine thee, who shall say thee nay, 
When, dragonlike, on some dread errand sent, 
In adamantine scales armipotent, 
Thy thunder-breathing warders daunt the deep ? 
Thine from the Arctic to Vancouver’s Isle, 
Thine East to Labrador, 
From the sky shouldering Himalayan steep 
Southward, to where Tasmanian waters smile 
In many a sandy bay, 
And that vast commonwealth of States —but stay ! 
Idly, methinks, we boast 
Tny power from sea to sea, from coast to coast ; 
If this indeed be all, all is not well.” 


Inan article on the practicability of wireless telegraphy, Mr. Marconi himself 
gives a precise and somewhat bald account of various messages sent by this 
mysterious method, which, however, contains absolutely nothing new ; and what 
is annoying is that he will not tell us any more than he would inform the 
Commission appointed by the United States Navy Department what are the 
devices which he uses for preventing interference, or what is the system 
emp'oyed for attuning syntonising instruments. One cannot blame him for this 
refusal, because the means employed are not yet completely patented and 
protected. But without blaming him, it is legitimate to say that, mcnus this 
information, the article is of little or no value or interest. Everybody has known 
for a long time now that messages can be sent by wireless telegraphy to a great 
distance. But the world at large is not yet completely convinced that Mr. Marconi 
or anybody else has attained such delicacy in this syntonising of receivers as will 
prevent messages sent by his system from being received by persons and 
apparatus for whom and for which they were not intended. For example, not 
long since, I was a passenger in a ship fitted up for the receipt of wireless 
messages, and among the officers was one whose mechanical handiness amounted 
to something like genius, and he, in his own cabin, made his own receiver and 
receiving apparatus. The result was that every message heard in the telegraph 
office on the after-bridge was heard in his cabin also. In fact, practically the 
whole interest of the development of the Marconi system at the present consists 
in questions affecting the syntonising of instruments, and until Mr. Marconi 
feels that he can safely tell us not only that the difficulty has been overcome, 
but also how it has been overcome, he may, on the whole, just as well eschew 
the writing of articles. The most amusing article in the number, and one which 
will probably cause a good deal of discussion, is entitled ‘‘ American Wives 
and English Housekeeping,” by Mrs. John Lane. She is really not pleased 
with us at all. First, our currency annoys her, mainly, of course, because 
she has been brought up in association with a different currency. It may 
be, perhaps, worth while to assure her from recent experience that those 
who have been brought up to think in shillings and half-crowns and sovereigns 
find it just as hard to accommodate themselves to dollar bills—she admits 
that they are dirty, but omits to notice that in the smaller denominations 
they smell very badly—as she has found it to accommodate herself to our 
currency. <A; far as the question of comparative expense goes, she is inclined 
to think that New York has, if anything, the better of London, When it 
comes to a question of the equipment of flits, she is convinced that the New 
Yorkers have very much the better of it. Also, she likes American furniture of 
modern make much better than English, but what she really misses most are 
the furnaces which make American houses, whether in the States or New York, 
a positive torture to the English visitor. That is a matter, probably, upon 
which we shall never agree with our cousins across the water. On the whole, 
it is an entertaining article, but Mrs. Lane really does not quite understand 
our habits yet. She writes: ‘The custom here is that tradesmen call 
for orders. That also obtains in America, but plenty of ladies there go 
to the markets and select and order for themselves, which is distinctly 
more economical.” If it comes to that, so they do here. Then, she 
longs in vain for the ‘sweet corn” and ‘‘squash,” and sweet potatoes, and 
the white bean of New England—of which I have to sav that, having been 
introduced to them all late in lie, I do not in the least care if I never taste any 
of them again. It is something that Mrs. Lane spares us a rhaysody upon 
raw clams, which are to me as the olive was to the non-commissio: od officer. 
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Only an wr -easonable feeling of decency forbade me, when the clam was in my 
mouth, to say ‘* As you were,” and suit the action to the word. ‘* How I 
wish,” writes Mrs. Lane, ‘*I could clap a big, stolid, conservative, frost-bitten 
English mo tron into a snug American house, with a furnace, and heaps of 
Joset (cup oard) room, and all sorts of bells and lifts and telephones, and then 
force her to tell me the absolute, unvarnished truth! What would she say? I 
know!” “odo If; but it would not be what Mrs. Lane thinks. The English 
matron WO iid pray to be delivered from that over-heated atmosphere, and 
would probably make an immediate request for the removal of the telephones 
and things, which are called conveniences, but are really nothing but an 
incessant nuisance and interruption. The number ends with a little play, 
“Undine,” by the editor, Mr. W. L. Courtney, which contains at least some 
very pretty verses. Here is a sample: 


** A night of storm 
And a night of woe! 
And the sailors bold 
In the ships of old 
Are hidden and buried for aye 
In the deep sea’s mystery — 
Long, long ago ! 
‘« The ships are torn 
And the men are dead: 
And their names are lost 
And their bones are tost 
Hither and thither, to and fro, 
Where no man may see, and no man know— 
I’ the deep sea’s bed !” 
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HE word in everyone’s mouth now is, ‘* What a bad fortnight 
the Australians have had!” Three matches drawn and one 
lost is not satisfactory ; nor is it nice to have been got out 
twice in a week for such tiny totals as 23 and 36, whatever the 
quality of the bowling and the nature of the 
wickets may have been. Yorkshire it was, of 

course, that beat them, a very fitting performance for a 
champion county, and so fine a champion county ; but we 
were hardly prepared to find that it was Jackson’s bowling 
that was so deadly as to secure the last four wickets in five 
balls—a notable feat indeed! In this game the element of 
luck was not included. At Birmingham bad fortune in the 
shape of weather landed the Australians in hopeless arrears, 
but the same evil genius was metamorphosed into a kindly 
demon and saved them from defeat. At Lord’s the visitors 
had all the best of the draw with the M.C.C., rain just 
preventing them from making the runs after Grace had 
closed the English innings. The start of the Lancashire 
match was not unlike that of the first test match, but as 
the home side never had a chance of batting, it must not le 
assumed that they were not likely to have put up a big score, 
though that depended entirely on the proportions in which 
sun, rain, and wind might have been compounded. As it 
was, rain had it all its own way; the Australians could 
hardly have lost, and might very well have won. Of the 
Lord’s test match I do not choose to write further than to 
say that we have at least as good a chance of winning 
as anyone, but something depends on the Australian sick 
list, which haS included Noble (influenza), Trumble 
(broken thumb), and Saunders (tonsilitis). It is very hard that illness 
and accident should have singled out the bowlers, while if we win we 
would sooner win with our enemies at full strength ; but a recollection of our 
own misfortunes in the nether land, as C. B. Fry calls it, will reconcile us to 
success even over a weakened force. I. fear the word ‘‘ frozen” is specially 
appropriate to fieldsmen’s fingers this Arctic summer, which is enough to tempt 
one to forswear cricket for ever. It has certainly been a bad season for 
“benefits,” Storer’s being no exception to the rule, as the third day, Saturday 
of all days, was a blank as far as cricket went. ‘The real feature of the game 
was a dashing and free innings by Washington, who is virtually a freshman in 
the Yorks eleven, but whose permanence in it seems more than probable. 
T. L. Taylor, however, really outdid him by playing in wonderfully good style 
afler a streaky start, and scoring 142 unfinished. I really am not surprised 
if his good form has earned him a place in the great test match, and 
there are plenty of others who hold the same view. Another fine piece 
of bowling—bowling feats are likely to be frequent under present circum- 
Slances—goes to the credit of Santall. The Warwickshire captain did not 
put him on till late in the Essex innings, but he made such good use of his 
opportunity as to bowl out Perrin, the only man to make a good score, and to 
capture five other wickets for only eleven runs, no less than five men in all 
failing to score. The ‘‘nought,” indeed, has been quite a popular figure this 
yet; perhaps ‘‘common” would be a better term than ‘ popular.” The 
Leicestershire captain, I observe, was unlucky enough to get two of these circles 
attached to his name in one match, but, after all, few people cannot claim this 
dubious honour. «* Never got two ‘ducks’ in your life? Then you cin’t 
ave played much cricket,” was a pretty just commentary on the remark made 
bya candidate for an eleven. I am not one who attiches great importance to 
figures and averages until a great deal of cricket has been played, but some of the 
wling figures, as calculated up to June 7th, are curious. Three Yorkshiremen, 
io, Hirst, and Haigh, head the list, and in that order, Jackson’s twenty- 
oe only cost six runs and a-half each, while the other pair got 
re te out ten, _ Tate had bowled more than anyone else up to that date, 
bwin’, a of sixty-nine men for a little over twelve runs each. On a 
Pa et he and Rhodes would be a very unpleasantly contrasted pair 
emma to meet, his figures being also a good deal better than the 
ee _ s. I suppose it would never do, but it would be most interesting 
re gi ‘eam no members of which had played in a test match during 
c... year could do against the Australians. I would just as gladly back 
“ a € men as the eleven ori ‘inally selected, but I fear that the selection 
“ee woud not attempt a task that wouid cover them with obl quy 


if failure were the result; but should we win the rubber match, such a 
game would be extremely interesting as a supplementary match late in the 
season. W. J. Forp. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE KING OF BEASTS. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘ CountTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I trust you will allow me to speak in terms of unmeasured praise of the 
magnificent picture in your Coronation number bearing the title of the “ King 
of Beasts.” Nearly every page in the issue has upon it an illustration which, 
both from the artistic and photographic standpoint, is superb, but I think 
M. Emil Frechon’s lion picture is surpassingly wonderful, and am not a little 
curious as to the manner in which the photograph was obtained. My friends 
say that I am mad enough to go to almost any length of foolishness to get 
curious photographs, but it is open to question whether I should care to attempt 
such a subject as a live lion in his native habitat. M. Frechon must have been 
within a few feet of his subject to get the result he has done, and I for one, 
and I daresay many of your readers, would like to know how it was done. 
Was the camera focussed on a spot where it was known the lion was in the 
habit of lying, and a very lonz tube attached to the shutter to be fired from a 
distance in the manner Cherry Kearton and R. B. Lodge have made familiar 
to the public, or was some entirely new device adopted to secure this truly 
marvellous picture? In my opinion, no such intrepid work has ever before 
been seen.—G. A, MILLER. 

[We cannot say how the picture was obtained, but perhaps M. Emil 
Frechon or some of our readers can inform our correspondent. Anyhow, we 
shall shortly publish more lion photographs that are as equally marvellous as 
“‘ The King of Beasts” picture. —Ep. ’ 











A DONKEY-TANDEM. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CountTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I remember seeing some time back a photograph reproduced in your 
paper of a tandem with a donkey wheeler and a pony as leader, and from the 
experience I have had with Dowdeswell Devil Dodger and Epsom Lad, whose 
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photograph I send you, I can quite understand the pony being chosen as 
leader in preference to the donkey. Though not by any means a fast tandem, 
they shuffle along; and with plenty of patience, a fine day, and a whip long 
enough to reach the leader’s ears, it is possible to cover ten miles a day (if you 
start early enough). They go far straighter than many pony tindems I’ve seen, 
but the leader has a nasty habit of suddenly dropping when in full trot, like a 
shot rabbi’, and nothin will induce him to get up again till he has had a good 
roll.—WIL¥FRID N. UNWIN, Gloucester. 


BACK TO THE LAND. 
[To rhe Epiror or ‘‘CountTry LIreE.”] 
S1r,—Your correspondent ‘‘ Rus” has hit the right nail on the head. What 
we want is that people should live and work on the land. I have just come 
from visiting at a country bungalow, whose owner is a young man about twenty- 
four years of age, and proprietor of a fruit farm of ten acres. After finishing 
his public school education he determined never to go into a city office, but to 
qualify himself for an outdoor life. He gained a scholarship for a County 
Council Agricultural College, and when his course there was completed and 
examinations successfully passed, he went in for a little practicil work with a 
like-minded friend, while he looked round for something for himself. Finally 
he secured a holding of ten acres in a southern county, well planted with about 
2,000 apple, pear, and plum trees, with five glasshouses, and a five-roomed 
bungalow, besides sundry outhouses. After less than two years’ occupation, all 
seems to be going well. The apple crop last year was a splendid one, and 
there is reason to hope well for the next season, though late frosts fave done 
some damage. Just now the rows and rows of strawberries in blossom between 
the apple trees are a lovely sight, as well as the pots laden with rich crimson 
fruit under glass. But the point Iam coming to is this: These results have been 
brought about by this young man working hard with his own hands, from early 
morn till dewy eve, and bringing his intelligence and high-class education to 
bear on his manual labour. He has two or three young day labourers under 
him, besides employing women and girls in the gathering season. And he and 
his young sister who keeps house for him have in no wise lost caste on that 
account. All the neighbours, finding them to te gentlefolks, and admiring their 
energy and pluck, have called upon them, and they have more invitations to tea 
and tennis, and even dinner parties, than they can well keep up with. This 
does not prevent them from being on friendly terms with the blacksmith, 
miller, and small farmers round about. The gentleman plays with the village 
cricket club, and seems to be generally popular. His old school chums come 
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down for week ends and are delighted to lend a helping hand with the spade, 
feeling it quite a recreation after city life, no doubt in their secret hearts 
envying him his healthy mode of living and freedom from conventionalities. 
The question of markets is still somewhat of a problem, but is gradually solving 
itself, and on the whole one may predict for such courage and industry a happy 
and prosperous future. Ifa few hundred more public school men would follow 
this example, we should soon get smiling villages and a merry England once more. 
Labourers would find employment under working gentlemen, and _ village 
maidens under ladies managing their own dairies and poultry farms. Mutual 
help and good-fellowship would ensue and pave the way for a true Socialism.— 
Hope. 


DOGS AND BICYCLES. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘Country LirE.”] 
S1r,—In your issue of the 31st ult. appears a letter ‘‘ Dogs and Bicycles,” over 
the signature ‘‘A Novice,” which signature I think most dog-owners will think 
about fits the letter. He tells us that ‘‘a dog has no more right on the highway 
than an untended horse, cow, or pig.” With the three last Iam not interested, 
but with the first I venture to think he is entirely wrong, in fact so wrong that 
should he or any other cyclist run over and damage any of my dogs he would 
certainly have to defend an action for damages, whatever the result. I am 
always sorry to see cyclists come a cropper, but certainly in most cases the 
fault is entirely their own from excessive pace. In conclusion I might say dogs 
pay 7s. 6d. per year towards taxation. What docyclists pay?7—PETER GOTTO. 


FELINE AMENITIES. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CounTRY LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—At Bayford Lodge, Wincanton, there are two cats; one of them is long- 
haired and beautiful and lives in the house, the other is short-haired and ugly 
and lives in the stable. Until quite recently they have been constant foes, and 
there have been many fights between them whenever the stable cat has dared to 
invade the dining-room. About three weeks ago both these cats had kittens 
within one or two days of each other. Those of the stable cat were all 
drowned by one of the stablemen, but the house cat was left with three of hers 
in a basket, which was placed in a small room off the dining-room. One 
morning the stable cat came into the dining-room crying piteously for the loss 
of her kittens, and went straight up to the house cat in her basket. Every- 
body present expected a dreadful fight to ensue, and jumped up to prevent it; 
but instead of resenting the intrusion, the house cat made room for the stable 
cat in her basket, and the two at once laid side by side with their paws affec- 
tionately placed on each other’s neck and suckled the kittens promiscuously. 
They have continued to share the basket and the kittens ever since, and I 
have constantly seen them lying together and caressing each other, with the 
same tenderness as that which they display to the kittens. I should like to 
know whether this experience is a novel one, as everybody in the house was 
surprised by it, and I hope it may interest some of your readers. —CECIL 
CHAPMAN, The Cottage, Roehampton. 


COTTAGE VISITORS. 

[To THE EDITOR oF ‘‘CounTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—The other Sunday morning I was startled at about 5.30 a.m. by a noise in 
my bedroom in a cottage in the country, and found a swallow in my room. He 
settled on a ledge over the washstand, and quietly flew out of the window on 
my getting up to assert my right to privacy. A very few minutes, however, 
elapsed before he came in again, and perched in the same place for a few 
minutes, and then went out. He returned three or four times alone, and 
became more at home each time; after which he brought his partner, and they 
sat discussing domestic arrangements for a time. Having settled that the place 
would suit, they entered frequently, until I rose to dress about eight o’clock, when 
from a tree they regarded my intrusion with annoyance. On the following 
morning their visits began at 5 a.m., and continued as before. On that 
evening they had to be ejected at 8.30 p.m: On Tuesday the same thing, so 
I partly shut the window during the day, hoping they would take a friendly hint, 
but, nothing daunted, they appeared as usual on Wednesday at 5a.m. They 
took no steps in the building line, but were evidently contemplating doing so. 
The room is only about 12ft. by 12{t., being in a small thatched cottage. The 
chattering of these dear little birds was wonderful as they sat in the room.— 
F. J. P. B. 


TWO WILD DUCK, 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CounTRY LIFE.”] 


S1x,—I am sending you a photograph of two wild duck sharing the same nest, 
and I think it may be of interest to your readers. I took it on May 8th. I 
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had been photographing other nests, when I happened to find one duck sitting. 
In spite of the alarming appearance of a stand camera she did not attempt to 
move, and I got an excellent picture of her. I noticed another duck quacking 
round, and evidently wishing to find her nest. So I hid at a little distance, 
and presently to my surprise she went straight to where the first duck was 
sitting. They then had a most affectionate greeting, and the second duck 
proceeded to take her place on half the eggs. Feeling this was an opportunity 
not to be lost, I again stalked them with my camera, and am now sending you 
the result. This was not obtained without a certain amount of difficulty, as 
the nest was in a bank of brambles over a swamp. —MARJORY HARDCASTLE, 
Kent. 


BEXHILL MOTOR TRIALS. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I notice in your issue of the 31st ult., describing the Bexhill Motor 
Trials, that in the ‘*‘ Heavy Racers” class of the speed section, which was won 
by the Hon. C. S. Rolls, you say the Daly Express fifty-guinea cup was 
not awarded owing to the time limit of gosec. being exceeded. I would draw 
your attention, however, to the fact that this time limit was only to be applied in 
the event of there being only one competitor; as, however, there were two 
starters, the other being Mr. Edge on his 50 h.p. Napier, the cup was awarded 
to Mr. Rolls. In regard to the 1,000kilog. class, won by Mr. Jarrott, in fairness 
to the Mors Company it should, perhaps, be mentioned that Mr. Rolls’s car was 
suffering from a burst cylinder head joint, which prevented it from attaining 
anything like its maximum speed, although it beat Mr. Jarrott’s car on the first trial. 
Mr. Rolls would be glad if you would very kindly have the above points 
corrected, —B. O'Connor, Secretary. 


AN OLD NORFOLK BRIDGE. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—The publication of an article on old bridges in COUNTRY LIFE not long 
since leads me to send you the accompanying photograph of an ancient wooden 
structure of that ilk which spans the Ouse at Wigzenhall St. Mary, Norfolk, 
being the last of several similar via- 
ducts of its kind which originally 
crossed this famous waterway. This 
venerable timbered structure would 
doubtless have gone with the majority 
but for the fact of some dispute 
existing between the county and local 
authorities respecting its maintenance, 
which has resulted in the old ridge 
being left to its fate, and it is now 
consequently in a deplorable state 
of repair. For several years past It 
has been closed altogether for vehicular 
traffic, and woebetide the unwaly 
foot passenger who ventures to cross 
its time-worn planks aiter nightfall, 
there being several yawning chasms 
in the centre, © through which one 
catches a glimpse of the swirling 
waters that flow beneat!, —_In_ spite, 
however, of its presen condition, 1 
think you will agree with me that 
old Magdalen Bridze has a picturesque 
charm of its own, even though tottering 
to its fall —Epwarp EonD, Suffoik. 





